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V. — The State Works of Pennsylvania. By Avard ILongley 

Bishop, Ph.D. 

Introduction. 

What is known teclinically in the history of Pennsylvania as 
the "state works" comprised a system of transportation which was 
built, owned and operated by the commonwealth. "Public works" 
and "internal improvements" are other names commonly applied to 
the system. The writer has, therefore, used these three terms 
interchangeably. ' 

The popular movement for the state itself to provide an adequate 
means of transportation to the growing West may be said to have 
commenced in Pennsylvania in 1823. The work of construction 
was undertaken in 1826 and within a few years an extensive sys- 
tem of canals and railways was built and in operation. By 1859, 
however, there was not a single mile of public-owned canal or 
railway in the commonwealth. It is thus seen that the present 
study is limited to a definite field which furnishes an historical 
example of public ownership and control of a transportation system. 

The material upon which this study is based was obtained prin- 
cipally from the state library of Penwsylvania at Harrisburg. 
The writer was given free access to the acts of legislature, journals 
of the house and senate, legislative and executive documents, 
reports and journals of the canal boards, pamphlets, news- 
papers, etc., — in a word to all of the published and unpublished 
papers and documents which have any bearing upon the subject 
under consideration. The information gained from these sources 
was supplemented by other of a more general character, by visits 
to several sections of the abandoned works, and by conversation 
with a number of old residents of the state. 

The above does not apply, however, to the material obtained for 
Chapter 1. This was taken largely from Hazard's "Register of 
Pennsylvania," especially Volumes I and II; from Carey's "Brief 
View of the System of Internal Improvements of the State of 
Pennsylvania" (1831) ; and from "The Canals of Pennsylvania and 
the System of Internal Improvements of the Commonwealth," by 
Theodore B. Klein, published in Part IV of the Annual Report 
of the Secretary of Internal Affairs of Pennsylvania for 1900. As 
Trans. Conn. Acad., Vol. XIII. 13 Nov., 1907. 
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these sources have been freely drawn upoa in the first chapter, 
which is introductory to the main thesis, specific references have 
not been given in all cases. Eurthermore, in preparing the chap- 
ter on "Finance," many suggestions were obtained from "Worth- 
ington's "HistMrical Sketch of the Finances of Pennsylvania" 
and from N'ead's "Brief Keview of the Financial History of 
Pennsylvania." 

In making this study valuable assistance has been received from 
many persons. Although individual acknowledgments are not made 
in all cases, the writer by no means overlooks the obligati(^n. My 
special gratitude is due to Professor G. S. Callender, who, in 
directing the work, has given invaluable counsel and criticism. I 
am also indebted to Professor "W. G. Sumner for advice and sug- 
gestion concerning the matter and form of the present study. For 
many courtesies extended and for assistance rendered in locating 
material, I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to Hon. Thomas 
L. Montgomery, State Librarian of Pennsylvania, and to his 
assistants. 

Acknowledgment is hereby made of the assistance received from 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington in the collection of material 
for this monograph. 

A. L. B. 

New Haven, Oonn., May 1st, 1906. 



Chapter I. — Improvements in Transportation Before 1823. 

For many years after the first settlements in the American colo- 
nies, the population was confined to a narrow strip of country along 
the Atlantic coast. The first census in 1790 showed that settlers from 
Maine to Georgia had spread themselves over a large part of the 
Atlantic plain and were climbing the mountains. The southeast- 
em part of IsTew York, eastern and southern Pennsylvania, and the 
eastern part of Virginia were the only sections of these states as yet 
settled. The average breadth of the populated area was 255 miles 
from the coast. Westward the lines of immigration were reaching 
out at four points, — up the Mohawk valley in central IsTew York, 
along the Potomac through western Maryland, southwestwardly 
down the east Tennessee valley, and around the southern end of the 
Appalachian system in Georgia. Beyond the mountains the settle- 
ments were few. The most vigorous was around Pittsburg in western 
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Pennsylvania. Another existed in the northern part of Ken- 
tucky, and small ones along the Cumberland river in Tennessee 
and at the junction of the Kanawha with the Ohio river in what is 
now West Virginia. Excepting a few garrisoned posts, these were 
the principal western points yet reached east of the Mississippi.* 

The beginning of the nineteenth century showed a marked change. 
The settled areas along the Atlantic coast had now become con- 
siderably broader, while, the frontier in N^w York and Pennsyl- 
vania had been pushed back until about three-fourths of each state 
had been populated. Ohio had been occupied on both its eastern 
and southwestern borders, and the settlements in Kentucky and 
Tennessee had reached out towards each other until they now 
formed one large and flourishing community. A continuous chain 
of immigration extended also from the forks of the Ohio in Penn- 
sylvania along its western border to Lake Erie. 

By 1810 still greater movements were in progress, especially in 
the west. More than half of Ohio and large parts of Kentucky and 
Tennessee had been reclaimed from the wilderness. At the close 
of the second decade of the century, most of Ohio was settled and 
population was working its way rapidly into southern Indiana and 
Illinois, and southeastern Missouri.f 

The westward movement, as yet inconsiderable compared with its 
later history, was now sufficiently important to attract the atten- 
tion of the East, whose far-seeing citizens had early looked forward 
to the future economic importance of the vast* region beyond the 
mountains. To secure for their own state a predominating influ- 
ence in the trade of the West became at once the ambition of leading 

* Tliese and the following facts concerning the distribution of population 
until 1820 have been gathered from Scribner's Statistical Atlas of the 
United States, the Census Reports, and the Statistical Atlas of the United 
States (1903) published by the United States Government. 

fThe Statistical Atla^ of the United States (1903), p. 26, states that in 
1790 not more than 5 per cent, of the population of the United States waus 
west of the Appalachian mountains. Hence not more than 196,460 people 
were there at this time. 

The census reports show that in 1800 the western states and territories con- 
tained 387,183 inhabitants; in 1810 the number was 1,076,398; and ten 
years later it had increased to 2,207,476. If we include the population of 
western Pennsylvania and Virginia in 1820, the total population of the West 
at this time was a little more than 2,600,000. 

The total papulation of the United States was— in 1790, 3,929,214; in 
1800, 5,308,483; in 1810, 7,239,881; in 1820, 9,633,822. 
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men on the Atlantic seaboard, particularly in N'ew York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland and Virginia. The peculiar topography of the 
country afforded but one natural outlet to tidewater, viz. — by 
the long route of the Ohio and the Mississippi to the Gulf.* The 
Allegheny mountains, separating the East from the West, were 
regarded as a formidable barrier to trade and communication. 
How to link those two sections of the country by an adequate 
transportation system was the problem. 

In the early history of the colonies, before the movement west- . 
ward had become of any importance, and when most of the popu- 
lation was confined to the coast and the immediate interior, the 
improvements in transportation were inextensive and of a local 
character. Roads had to be constructed through the forests, 
marshes made passable by causeways, and rude bridges thrown 
across the smaller streams. Later, appropriations were made to 
improve the navigation of the rivers. Tor a long time the only 
communications to the small western settlements were Indian trails, 
along which no bulky goods could be carried. These in due course 
gave way to roads which for a time were considered adequate for 
trade and travel. But even before the West had come into prom- 
inence sufiicient to present new problems in the field of trans- 
portation, the adaptability of canals to the needs of commerce, 
and their superiority over other known means of transportation, 
had been satisfactorily demonstrated. In the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, a few of the far-seeing men in Virginia, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania and ]^ew York conceived the idea of using 
them to supplement the natural water courses in reaching the Ohio 
valley and Lake Erie.f When the growth of the West had attracted 
public attention the rivalry of the adjacent eastern states for its 
trade was keen. Every one of the Atlantic seaboard cities had an 



* The St. Lawrence route should not be overlooked, but less attention was 
given to it than to the one mentioned above. 

f As early as 1754 George Washington in person explored a route to con- 
nect the east and west by the waters of the Potomac and Youghiogeny rivers. 
He also made a report to tlie colonial legislature of Virginia describing the 
obstacles to be overcome from Cumberland at the mouth of Wills' Creek to 
Greorgetown. On the 20th of July, 1770, he made another report to the 
Governor of Maryland upon another route to the west at Pittsburg, and 
spoke of its importance, to use his own words, as "the channel of conveyance 
of the extensive and valuable trade of a rising empire.'* Later, he wrote of 
the political importance of opening a communication to the West, in that it 
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expert who could demonstrate beyond doubt tbat tbat particular 
port was in closest touch, with Pittsburg and the West.* Agitators 
were ever ready with schemes for improvements that would posi- 
tively ensure the state in question. a predominating influence in the 
trade of the West. 

Of this movement the building of the Erie canal Was the climax. 
Its successful operation, and the consequent rapid fall in freight 
rates, necessitated the commencement of similar works in other 
states for the sake o^ their own self-preservation. The peculiar 
physical features of IN'ew York, making is unnecessary to over-top 
the mountains to reach the West, gave that state a decided 
advantage over all her competitors. It made defeat ineivitable to 
Pennsylvania from the beginning, in spite of her advantage over 
]^ew York in distance from the Ohio valley. 

The later success of the Erie canal eclipsed all similar trans- 
portation achievements of other states. Their magnitude in Penn- 
sylvania, though greater than in I^ew York, failed to make an 
equal impression upon the imagination. The building of the 
state works not taking place until after the opening of the Erie 
canal also led many to infer that little attention was given by 
Pennsylvania to internal improvements until IsTew York led the 
way. The error of such an inference will appear from the follow- 
ing summary of the activities of the state and of private companies 
in improvements in transportation before 1823, the date which 
marks the commencement of the popular agitation resulting in the 
building of the state works. 

The history of the movement for internal improvements in Penn- 
sylvania reaches back into the early records of the colony. William 
Penn, in 1690, recorded the practicability of artificially joining the 
Susquehanna and the Schuylkill rivers by means of their branches. 
This suggestion is found in a document entitled "Some proposals 

would be the best if not the only means of keeping the eastern and western 
countries together. — Pickell, A New Chapter in the Early Life of Washington, 
p. 172. 

Many of the Washington documents regarding canals and internal 
improvement projects are found in Reports of Committees, House of Rep., 
Congress United States, 1st Session, 19th Congress; subject, "The Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal," No. 228. 

* Hulbert, Historic Highways, xiii, p. 173. 
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for a second settlement in the Provinoe al Pennsylvania."* It, 
is difficult to draw any satisfactory conclusions KB to how Penn 
proposed to bring about the communication, but the fact is that 
a canal was commenced between these rivers exactly a century after 
the document referred to was written. If it was his idea to join 
the Schuylkill and the Susquehanna by a canal, Penn was far in 
advAnce of the age in devising means of internal, transportation, 
for at this time canals were unknown even in Great Britain. 

N'early three-quarters of -a century had yat to elapse before any 
movement for the improvement of the means of inland navigation 
of Pennsylvania crystallized into an act of legislature authorizing 
the same.. The first activity was directed to the improvement of 
the rivers. Larg^ sums of money were thus expended with little 
results before this device was supplemented by building artificial 
waterways. 

The Schuylkill river was the first to receive attention. By Act 
of March 14th, 1761,f fifteen commissioners were appointed to 
make this waterway "navigable and passable for boats, floats, rafts, 
canoes and other small vessels from the ridge of mountains com- 
monly called the Blue Mountains to the river Delaware." Power 
was also vested in them to receive and appropriate all moneys 
donated for this purpose. Supplementary actsj were passed from 
time to time appointing new commissioners. IsTo general plan of 
improvement was carried through, however, until the formation of 
the Schuylkill JSTavigation Company, a private enterprise incor- 
porated in 1815. 
1 

* "It is now my purpose to make another settlement, upon the river of 
Susquehannagh, that runs into the Bay of Chesapeake, and bears about fifty 
miles west from the river Delaware, as appears by the Common Maps of the 
English Dominion in America. There I design to lay out a Plan for the 
building of another City, in the most convenient place for communicating 
with the former plantations on the East; which by land, is as good as done 
already, a way being laid out between the two rivers very exactly and con- 
veniently, at least three years ago; and which will not be hard to do by 
water, by the benefit of the river Scoulkill; for a Branch of that river lies 
near a Branch that runs into the Susquehannagh River, and is the Common 
Course of the Indians with their Skins and Furrs into our Parts." See Haz. 
Reg., I, p. 400. 

t Smith's Laws of Pennsylvania, T, p. 235. 

J February 26th, 1773; March 24th, 1781; March 15th, 1784. 
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The works of this company extended 108 miles up the Schuylkill 
from Philadelphia. Connection was made with the Union canal at 
Reading. This improvement was effected by converting the channel 
into slackwater by building thirty-one dams. Tolls were first taken 
in 1818, amounting to $233. By 1825 they had increased to 
$15,776, of which $9,700 were received from coal. The Schuylkill 
coal industry now had a rapid expansion. By 1823, only eight 
years after its commencement, the company's tolls amounted to 
$325,468, of which the sum of $228,000 was derived from coal 
alone. Much of the balance came from return freights from Phila- 
delphia on supplies for the mining districts. The report of the com- 
pany for 1865 showed that 1,000 boats with an average capacity of 
170 tons passed to and fro through the canal, carrying 1,500,000 
tons of coal, lumber, iron ore, etc. The cost of the line had been 
$12,500,000 and a dividend of six per cent, was being paid. Time, 
however, brought great changes in the method of. transportation, 
and eventually a rival, the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, 
obtained control over it through a long lease. The Schuylkill 
^N'avigation Company remains as one of only four canal and navi- 
gation companies that now report to the Secretary of Internal 
Affairs. 

The present condition of the works has been described as 
follows : — 

"The canal itself has become a memory, the corpus being valu- 
able only as a possible asset in case a sale should be made for water- 
works purposes. For the last few years not more than two or 
three canal boats have passed daily through the lock at the head 
of Fairmount pool. The wooden locks are but rotting timbers ; the 
pools are shallow basins, filled with the debris of coal mines ; the 
skeletons of its boats lie bleaching on the shores of the beautiful 
Schuylkill, the few that are left floating being but sad reminders 
of the first great transportation enterprise of the Keystone State."* 

Many efforts were made to improve the navigation of the 
Susquehanna river previous to the commencement of the state 
works. Large sums of money were expended in removing rocks, 
deepening channels, and building wing walls, yet the benefit 
derived from such labor was scarcely perceptible. In the year 
1793 a company was incorporated to make a canal around the Cone- 
wago Falls on the west side of the river in the county of York. 

* Scott, Memoir of Charles E. Smith, p. 39, 
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This work extended a mile and a quarter, overcoming a fall of 
21 feet, and was executed at an expense of $100,000. In the year 
1813 an act was passed authorizing James Hopkins of Lancaster 
county to make a canal for the same purpose on the east side of the 
river; accordingly, in 1814, two dams, one of 800, the other of 
500 feet, were huilt. The canal was one mile in length and was 
excavated out of rock. The ascent of 21 feet was overcome by one 
guard and three lift locks, each 110 feet long and 18 feet wide. 
The cost of the work was $120,000. The water power obtained 
from these two canals was the chief inducement which prompted 
their construction. 

The river Lehigh also received considerable attention from the 
advocates of internal improvements. Its importance as a highway 
for internal navigation was not overlooked either by the state or by 
private individuals. It was declared a public thoroughfare in 1771. 
Private subscriptions were made at an early date to improve its 
navigation, and commissioners were appointed to appropriate and 
expend the money. What amount was raised is unknown but it 
was probably inconsiderable. By Act of April 13th, 1791,* the 
legislature appropriated 1,000 pounds to be expended on the Lehigh 
"from its junction with the Delaware as far up the same as the 
sum would admit." On Fiebruary 27th, 1798, a company was incor- 
porated to better its navigation and a lottery authorized to help 
obtain the desired funds, l^o improvements appear to have been 
made at this time. A few years later Messrs. Josiah White, (Jeorge 
r. A. Hauto and Erskine Hazard became interested in transporta- 
tion schemes and secured the passage of a law on March 20th, 1818, 
granting them certain rights and privileges concerning the improve- 
ment of the Lehigh. These were later confirmed to them and their 
successors by the incorporation of the "Lehigh Coal and IsTavigation 
Company"t on February 13th, 1822. 

In the early history of the company, the river was used only for 
a descending navigation. The coal and lumber of the country 
drained by the Lehigh were brought to market in arks which were 
broken up and sold upon their arrival in Philadelphia. Later it 
was decided to increase the navigability of the river by building 



*Laws (Ms.), No. 4, p. 188. 

f The privilege of both mining and transporting coal was granted to this 
company, whereas the Schuylkill Navigation Company had no mining 
privileges. 
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a series of locks. The amount expended for this purpose and in 
improvements of every description, including opening the Mauch 
Chunk coal fields, dwellings, mills, railroads and turnpikes, up to 
January 1st, 1828, was $875,718.79.* The act of incorporation of 
1822 contained a proviso that the total sum at any one time invested 
in land should not exceed $60,000. The maximum capitalization 
was also fixed ajb $1,000,000. In later years, when increasing busi- 
ness came to require it, these restrictions were removed. The com- 
pany is still in existence with a capitalization of $15,801,300. It 
owns various properties, including coal fields and a main line of 
canal 48 miles in length extending from Coal Port to Easton.f 

A successful enterprise looking towards the improvement of 
navigation on the western waters of the state was incorporated by 
the. legislature on the 24th of March, 1817, under the name of "The 
President, Managers, and Company of the Monongahela IsTavigation 
Company." This act appointed commissioners to receive subscrip- 
tions to 1,600 shares of stock at $30 each, as a capital for improve- 
ments in navigation on the Monongahela river. It was proposed 
and authorized in the act of incorporation to construct sixteen 
dams across the river from the state line to its mouth, a distance of 
ninety miles. This would form a slack water navigation, and locks 
connected the pools. The sum of $30,000 was subscribed by the 
state and $18,360 by individuals. The work was commenced in 
1821, but little progress was made before operations were, for the 
time being, suspended. Several years later, however," work was 
resumed, and in 1890 the official report showed that the capital 
had reached the sum of $1,630,000, upon which a handsome divi- 
dend of 9 per cent, was paid. The work, however, is maintained 
now free of expense to the shippers of the various products of the 
Monongahela valley, for in 1897 the government of the United 
States, by proceedings in condemnation, acquired possession and 
control of the company. 

During the few years immediately preceding, and closely fol- 
lowing the American Revolution, many plans were brought forward 
in Pennsylvania for improvemients in transportation. Tj'hese were 
not only of a local character but provided also for the development 



* Haz. Reg., I, p. 414. This figure does not include the money expended 
in buying real estate. 

t Keport Pennsylvania Department Internal Affairs, 1903-04, iv, p. 712. 
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of outlying territory. It was even proposed to unite the waters of 
the Atlantic with those of the Ohio and Lake Erie by a chain- of 
interior navigation.* In his message to the legislature in 1790, 
Governor Thomas Miffin said : — 

"The very laudable attention paid to the survey of roads and 
rivers is conclusive proof of the importance of the object, while it 
furnishes an example highly deserving of your imitation. Every day, 
indeed, produces an additional incentive to persevere in improve- 
ments of this kind. The commercial policy of insuring the trans- 
portation of our produce from the interior counties to the capital 
is dependent upon the ease and facility of the communications that 
are established throughout the state; and when we consider Penn- 
sylvania not only as the route that actually connects the extreme 
members of. the Union, but as a natural avenue from the shores 
of the Atlantic to the vast regions of the western territory, imagina- 
tion can hardly paint the magnitude of the scene which demands 
our industry, nor hope exaggerate the richness of the reward which 
solicits our enjoyment." 

In harmony with the trend of popular feeling, there was formed 
at Philadelphia in 1789 "The Society for promoting the improve- 
ment of Road and Inland IN'avigation," composed of enlightened 
citizens from various parts of the state. Within two years it had 
a hundred members. The meetings were held Monday evenings 
during the sessions of the legislature to suggest schemes and pro- 
posals for promoting trade and communication between the different 
parts of the state and of the Union. On February 7th, 1791, this 
society, of which Robert Morris was president, presented a memo- 
rialf to the legislature containing a detailed and comprehensive 
view of the various routes suitable for roads and canals from the 
seaboard to the interior of the state, the West and Lake Erie, and 
the adjoining states. Maps and estimates of expenses necessary to 
build the proposed lines of communication were also furnished. 
This memorial is an important landmark in the early history of 
transportation in Pennsylvania, showing clearly the elaborate 
scheme of internal improvements contemplated by its originators. 
In the light of later developments, that part proposing to connect 
the eastern waters with those of the Ohio and Lake Erie is pecu- 
liarly interesting, in that it shows conclusively that, long before 
connection had been made with the West by the Erie canal, public- 



* Haz. Reg., I, p. 409. 

f Full text of this memorial in Haz. Reg., II, pp. 119-122. 
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spirited citizens in Pennsylvania had conceived this idea as prac- 
ticable,* and had surveyed routes, and estimated their expenses. 
Moreover the course followed later in building the main Jiiie at 
tlie "Stalie wuiKs^^niB, mwgWy sp i mLing , tTie one recommended by 
the memorialists. The care with which the route had been deter- 
mined at this early date, the exact survey, and the distances 
between the various connecting points are shown by the following 

tablet :— 

Miles. Chains. 
"[From Philadelphia] up Schuylkill to the mouth of the 

Tulpehocken, 61 00 

Thence up Tulpehocken to the end of the proposed canal, 37 09 

Length of the canal, 4 15 

Down Quitipahilla to Swatara, 16 20 

Down Swatara to Susquehanna, 23 00 

Up Susquehanna to Juniata, 23 28 

Up Juniata to Huntington, 86 12 

From Huntington, on Juniata, to the mouth of Popular 

Run, 42 00 

Portage to the Canoe Place on the Conemaugh, 18 00 

Down Conemaugh to Old Town at the mouth of Stony 

Creek, 18 00 

Down Conemaugh and Kiskeminetas to Allegheny River, . . 69 00 

Down Allegheny River to Pittsburg on the Ohio, .29 00 

426 04" 

The estimated expense of putting through the entire work from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburg was a little less than $2,000,000. When 
Pittsburg had once been reached, it was regarded as a compara- 
tively easy matter to tap Lake Erie through Allegheny river and 
French creek.- 

In recommending the opening of a commercial channel by this 
route the memorialists pointed out to the legislators that they would 
thus execute a work of the first rank for the honor and advantage 
of their state. It would, in their opinion, combine the interests 
of all its parts and cement them into a perpetual commercial and 
political union. Moreover the future importance of the trade of 
the territory beyond the mountains was a further motive that 
weighed heavily with them, impelling them to exert all possible 
pressure upon the legislature to provide means for its outlet. That 
the rivalry between the eastern cities for its control would be keen, 

* The idea of the memorialists regarding the western connection was to 
put through a main line of water communication between Philadelphia 
and Pittsburg excepting a portage of eighteen miles over the Allegheny 
mountains. — ^Haz. Reg., II, p. 122. 

fHaz. Reg., II, pp. 119-120. 
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was not overlooked; but that Philadelphia might secure the major 
part of this trade if adequate transportation facilities were pro- 
vided, was hardly questioned. We shall see later how wide of the 
mark this prediction proved to be. Their opinions in this matter 
were based upon the advantage in distance (considering Pitts- 
burg as the point of entrance to the Ohio valley) possessed by 
Philadelphia over other ports on the Atlantic. With this advan- 
tage, they believed there could be no doubt that the transportation 
of all kinds of commodities from Philadelphia to Pittsburg might 
be effected "at a much cheaper rate than from any other seaport 
on the Atlantic coast." The time was not yet ripe, however, for 
the government to undertake at once so extensive a programme of 
improvements as here proposed. However, as we shall soon see, 
some provisions were immediately made to better several local 
lines of transportation. 

Stimulated now by the recommendations of Governor Mifflin in 
his message of 1790 and by the efforts of the improvement society, 
the legislature appointed a board of commissioners to explore the 
western waters, the Susquehanna, the Delaware, etc. On January 
5th, 1791, the same body appointed a committee to examine their 
reports,* and, with the information contained therein as a basis, 
to recommend plans for improving the roads and navigation of 
the state. The report of this committeef was presented to the 
legislature on February 19th of the same year. It was unanimously 
recommended that some action should be taken by the government 
to improve at once the navigation of the most important rivers 
of the state, and to build roads and portages for the purpose of 
facilitating transportation between them. Estimates also of the 
expense anticipated in making each of the improvements were sub- 
mitted. The importance of providing a direct line of water 
communication, except at the Allegheny portage, to connect 
Philadelphia with the western waters and the great lakes was not 
overlooked. In short, the programme submitted as timely for 
the adoption of the government was such as would provide the 
various parts of the state with easy and cheap transportation for 
local traffic, and improved facilities for reaching the West. The 

* Full reports of these commissioners are published in an appendix to the 
Journal of the House of Representatives for 1815-16. 
t Full report in Haz. Reg., II, pp. 129-132. 
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entire expense of effecting the improvements as submitted by the 
committee was 60,870 pounds. 

In accordance with this report and in harmony with the popular 
sentiment, an Act* was passed on the 13th of April, 1791, appro- 
priating 23,320 pounds for local improvements. The work author- 
ized to be done consisted principally in removing obstacles from 
the rivers and otherwise making them more navigable, and in 
building roads to connect the links along the natural lines of water 
communication. The money appropriated for these purposes was 
required to be expended by the Governor contracting *^with individ- 
uals or with companies." 

Another important transportation enterprise originating* early 
in the history of Pennsylvania was the Union canal between the 
Schuylkill and the Susquehanna. The advantages to be derived 
from opening such a communication had attracted the attention of 
enlightened men by the middle of the eighteenth century. In 
1762, David Kittenhouse and Dr. William Smith surveyed and 
levelled a route for a canalf between these rivers via the Swatara 
and Tulpehocken creeks, and the practicability of building it was 
satisfactorily demonstrated. This was probably the first scheme 
of its kind to be seriously discussed in the colonies,! and it was 
to a similar route that William Penn had referred in 1690. In 
1769 and 1770, a committee of the American Philosophical Society 
re-examined the original surveys and three years later the legisla- 
ture appointed a committee to do likewise.§ All agreed upon the 
one route for the canal. The formidable nature of the proposed 
works under colonial economic conditions, their novelty in this 
country, and still more the outbreak of the Revolutionary war, pre- 
vented their immediate construction. 

At length by Act of September 29th, 1791,|| a company was 
incorporated to open a canal and lock navigation between the 
Schuylkill and the Susquehanna by the route already determined. 
The intention of later extending the work to the western and 

*Law8 (Ms.), No. 4, p. 188. 

f Haz. Reg., I, pp. 409-10. Tanner, Canals and Railroads of the United 
States, p. 95. 

J Haz. R^., I, p. 409. Hulbert, Historic Highways, xiii, p. 22. 

§ Breck, Sketch of Internal Improvements already made by Pennsylvania, 
p. 57. Carey, Brief View of Internal Improvements, p. 2. 

II Laws (Ms.), No. 4, p. 234. 
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northwestern counties of the state was expressed in the act. On 
April 10th, 1792, another act* was passed creating a company 
to open a water communication hetween the Schuylkill and the 
Delaware. The idea of its promoters was to build a canal seventeen 
miles long from !Norristown to Philadelphia. It was also their 
intention to make a temporary improvement of the Schuylkill 
between ^N'orristown and Reading, and thus form an uninterrupted 
water communication with the interior of the state and the West. 

It soon became clear to the two companies that, in consequence 
of the difficulties encountered in improving the channels of the 
rivers, the canals should be longer than they had anticipated. 
Hence the Susquehanna and Schuylkill Company, at the sugges- 
tion of a British engineer named Weston whom they had imported 
for their service, determined to extend their canal from river to 
river, a distance of about seventy miles. The two companies united 
their forces and completed about fifteen miles of the most difficult 
parts of the two works, but, on account of financial difficulties, both 
were compelled to suspend operations after the expenditure of 
$440,000.t These magnificent projects, worthy of the influential 
citizens by whom they were conceived, were defeated partly by the 
want of public spirit among capitalists, but largely in consequence 
of the spirit of ruinous speculation. For they were ushered before 
the public not long after the historic speculations following upon 
the organization of the federal government, in public securities, in 
the stock of the Bank of the United States, and in public lands. 
Fortunes were realized from the first two of these schemes by most of 
those who engaged in them ; equally large ones were anticipated by 
those who speculated in public lands. It was believed that canal 
stock would at this time rise in the same manner as other stocks had 
risen, and that they would thus afford a good chance to make nioney. 
The result was that there was a struggle for an opportunity to sub- 
scribe. Accordingly, a large proportion of the shares were taken 
by persons who were wholly unable to pay up the remaining instal- 
ments and who never contemplated doing so. Their object was to 
sell out at once whenever an advance took place. In this they were 
sorely disappointed. There were no purchasers, and instead of 
making money, the original subscribers forfeited their first pay- 

*Laws (Ms.), No. 4, p. 510. 
fHiaz. R^., I, p. 410. 
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ments. Partial success attended the attempt to enforce the payment 
of the remaining instalments from those who were solvent.* 

The project, however, as we have already seen, had to he aban- 
doned. The suspension of these works exercised a most disastrous 
effect upon every similar work projected for many years after- 
wards. 

These two companies were kept alive by Charles Palaski, who 
called meetings of the members and had officers and managers 
appointed, until, by Act of April 2d, 1811, the original companies, 
composed largely of the same individuals, were reorganized and 
united under the name of "The Union Canal Company." For 
several years following the act of amalgamation, it lingered in a 
state of comparative inactivity. At length, however, after encoun- 
tering various difficulties and discouragements, the canal was 
completed and a communication opened in May, 1827, between 
Heading and Middletown. 

In the act of 1811 forming the Union Canal Company, the 
president and managers were specially authorized to extend i;heir 
canal from Philadelphia to Lake Erie, with the privilege of making 
such further extensions in any other part of the state as they deemed 
expedient.f 

In order to resume operations with the prospect of success large 
sums of money were needed. The work lingered on for several 
years after 1811, until helped by the state. By an Act passed March 
29th, 1819, the latter granted an interest of 6 per cent, to sub- 
scribers of the. stock that might be sold to recommence the work. 
This was to be taken from the proceeds of a lottery. By an addi- 
tional Act of March 26th, 1821, the state guaranteed this interest 
by a pledge to supply any deficiency in it which the lottery could 
not produce. The new subscriptions which were obtained by this 
legislative encouragement enabled the managers to resume opera- 
tions in 1821 and to complete the whole work in 1827. 

* See Carfey : Brief View of the System of Internal Improvements of the 
State of Pennsylvania, pp. 4, 5, 6, et seq. 

f Section XXX. "And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
That.it shall be lawful for the President and Managers of the 'Union Canal 
Company of Pennsylvania' as soon as they may think proper, to extend 
this route to communicate with Lake Erie or other waters of any neighboring 
state by canal and lock navigation, . . . " — Laws of Pennsylvania, 
1810-11, Chapter cxxxvi, p. 238. 
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The Union canal was seventy-seven miles long, exclusive of 
various pools and navigable feeders. It extended from Middletown 
on the Susquehanna to a point on the Schuylkill a short distance 
below Beading. At Middletown it connected with the Pennsyl- 
vania canal leading to Pittsburg and Erie, to Tioga in the north, 
and to Bald Eagle creek on the west branch of the Susquehanna. 
At Beading it connected with the works of the Schuylkill Naviga- 
tion Company leading to Philadelphia. 

"Large quantities of iron ore from the Cornwall banks of Lebanon 
county were shipped to Danville and other points via .the Union 
canal, and coal was returned from the Wyoming region for. use 
in the furnaces at Lebanon and vicinity as back-loading." After its 
enlargement, lumber from the west branch region of the Susque- 
hanna came through it for a time in order to avoid towage charges 
on Chesapeake Bay. "But the delays incident to the frequent lack 
of sufficient water and the great amount of lockage were detrimental 
to the shippers and carriers. At last, in 1885, the officials of the 
company reported: ^The Union canal is non est, it having been 
sold out, property and franchise, by the sheriff of Philadelphia/ 
It had borne the brunt of flood and financial panic for almost 
three-quarters of a century, having been in operation before the 
canals of the commonwealth. The work was abandoned and sold 
for a song, including the masonry of one hundred lift locks, three 
guard locks, with buildings, machinery and pumps, all of which 
had cost more than $6,000,000, which melted away from the 
estates of widows, orphans and capitalists all over the common- 
wealth."* 

We have now given a summary of what was done in Pennsyl- 
vania in the line of internal improvements by canal and navigation 
companies and by the state in improving water-ways previous to 
the beginning of the popular movement resulting in the execution 
of the state works. In addition to the numerous improvements 
made by canal and navigation companies, there remains yet to 
mention what was done during this period in building turnpike 
roads and bridges. Here the best information is furnished by a 
report of the Committee of Boads, Bridges, and Inland jN"aviga- 
tionf submitted to and read in the senate of Pennsylvania on 

* Klein, Canals of Pennsylvania, p. Ixxiv. 

f Report on Roads, Bridges and Canals, 1822. 
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March 23(i, 1822. This report was prepared in response to the 
following resolutions passed by that body on January 4th, 1822 : — 

^'Resolved, That the comiiQtittee on roads, bridges and inland 
navigation *be instructed to ascertain, as far as is practicable, and 
report to the senate, a list of the turnpike road companies, incor- 
porated by the legislature of Pennsylvania, the amount of the 
state's subscription to each, the number of miles of each already 
completed, the counties in which located, the expenses of construct- 
ing the same, the nature, width, and depth of the materials of 
which they are composed, together with such information, relative 
to the improvements which have been made in the mode and 
economy of constructing turnpike roads as will, in their opinion, 
be useful to the legislature." 

"Resolved, That the same committee also be instructed to ascer- 
tain, as far as is practicable, and report to the senate, a list of the 
bridge, canal, and lock navigation companies, incorporated by the 
legislature, the amount of the state's subscription to each, the cost 
of and progress made in constructing the same, together with such 
other information relative to the subject of roads, bridges and 
inland navigation, as may present a complete view of the actual 
extent of internal improvement." 

As no official document giving an entire view of the extent of 
the state's internal improvements existed anywhere at this time 
(1822), it was impossible to collect the information called for by 
the preceding resolutions without the aid of the officers of the 
respective companies concerned. Accordingly, after having com- 
pleted their lists, the committee addressed a circular letter to the 
president and managers of each corporation with a request that 
they should furnish the desired information by answering a series 
of questions enclosed. Satisfactory answers were returned in nearly 
all cases. A large amount of information respecting the companies 
was consolidated into tables accompanying the report. 

From an inspection of these tables, it is found that the number 
of turnpike roads contemplated by the various charters of the 
companies which had received letters patent was 2,521%, of which 
1,807 were completed. About 1,250 miles of these roads were of 
solid stone. The amount of capital subscribed towards these 
improvements by individuals (including the subscriptions of a few 
banks) which had been paid or was expected to be paid was 
$4,158,347. The amount subscribed by the commonwealth was 
$1,861,542. The report of the committee stated that if there were 
added to these sums one-half the amount of the existing debt of 

Trans. Conn. Acad., Vol. XIII. 13 Nov., 1907. 
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the companies, say, $381,585, which it is probable the roads had 
cost more than the amount subscribed by the state and solvent 
individuals, it would appear that to turnpike roads there had been 
subscribed and appropriated up to 1822 in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania the simi of $6,401,474. 

The works completed or in progress at that time provided for two 
stone roads between Philadelphia and Pittsburg, one of which had 
already been finished; one continuous road from Philadelphia to 
the town of Erie on the lake of the same name, passing through 
Sunbury, Belief onte, Franklin and Meadville; two roads, with a 
deficiency of but a few miles of turnpike, from Philadelphia, one 
to New York state line in Bradford county, passing through Ber- 
wick, the other to the northern part of the state in Susquehanna 
county passing through Bethlehem; and a continuous road from 
Pittsburg to Erie via Butler, Mercer, Meadville and Waterford. 
The completion of these lines insured the northern, northwestern 
and western sections of the state connection with the metropolis, 
and, in the opinion of the f ramers of the report, would "afford facil- 
ities for traveling and transportation unequalled, as to extent, in 
the United States." 

With reference to bridges, also, a large appropriation had been 
made. Private individuals had subscribed. to $1,629,200 worth of 
stock, and the commonwealth to the amount of $382,000. If to 
these sums one-half of the amount of the debts be added, as in the 
former case, the amount contributed to the construction of bridges 
totalled $2,051,795. 

So far as navigation companies were concerned, the common- 
wealth had subscribed $130,000 out of a total of $1,916,510 
appropriated for constructional purposes. 

If all these subscriptions and appropriations be added together, 
the amount shown to have been applied towards all kinds of 
improvements in transportation in Pennsylvania before the begin- 
ning of the popular movement in 1823 was nearly $10,500,000. 
This amount was expended by the state and by corporations 
(largely the latter) exclusive of various sums large and small spent 
by the counties on roads, bridges, and other improvements; an 
amount which, though Hberal, it is impossible to determine, owing 
to the loss of many county documents and to the confusion of 
counts.* 

* Haz. Keg., I, p. 408. 
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The foregoing review warrants the conclusion that in matters 
of improvements in transportation facilities the policy pursued 
was liberal and progressive. Actuated by an enlightened public 
spirit, numerous charters for turnpike roads, bridges and naviga- 
tion companies had been granted, many of which were subsidized 
with public funds amounting to a total of $2,373,542. By pur- 
suing this policy, the state had strongly stimulated the activities 
of numerous liberal-minded citizens in their efforts to keep abreast 
of the times. "We have seen further that the early champions of 
internal improvements, long before the Erie canal was projected, 
not only had conceived the idea of connecting the eastern and west- 
ern waters by a navigable route of communication, but also had 
carefully surveyed the proposed line and made estimates of the 
expenses incident to its construction. While Pennsylvania and her 
southern neighbors thought seriously about this scheme, the enter- 
prising citizens of their sister state, "New York, were actually con- 
structing a similar work with all consistent speed. Their example 
in this connection was a powerful factor in precipitating the move- 
ment in Pennsylvania. Accordingly, before the completion of the 
Erie canal, there arose in that state a widespread and vigorous 
popular agitation for a through waterway to the "West. It is to an 
examination of this movement that we next turn our attention. 

Chapter II. — The Popular Movement for Internal 
Improvements. 

The close of the first quarter of the nineteenth century was 
marked by vigorous efforts on the part of many states of the Union 
to improve their transportation facilities. The commercial cities 
on the Atlantic seai)oard had watched with interest the growth 
of the West and the rapid expansion of its trade soon after 1815. 
Yet, apart from local sporadic movements, no very serious atten- 
tion had been paid to the matter of a better western communica- 
tion. To this end, however, these cities now became the leaders of 
popular movements in their respective states. In the West, the 
transportation enterprises proposed, and later carried through, 
were scarcely less numerous or important.* The principal works 

* "It is reported that, from an actual examination of the subject, no less 
than 102 canals are made, making, and projected in the United States." 
Niles' Re^., XXX (July 1, 1826), p. 317. 
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built were designed to connect the Great Lakes with the Ohio and the 
Mississippi rivers. The minor works were either branches of the 
main lines, or short ones to provide outlets for the trade of the 
interior of the states. Before entering upon a discussion of the 
movement in Pennsylvania, an examination of the' causes giving 
rise at this particular time to the general activity of the eastern and 
western states in transportation improvements demands attention. 

In spite of the large immigration into the West before 1815, its 
economic importance until then was comparatively inconsiderable. 
This was due largely to the fact that the conditions governing the 
prosperity of newly-settled regions were absent.* Isolated from the 
markets of the eastern seaboard, the western farmers were obliged 
to send most of their surplus produce down the Mississippi. The 
route was long and dangerous, and there was indeed little demand 
for their commodities in the sparsely settled districts along the 
lower course of the river. Hence most of their exports had to be 
sent to market around by sea to the Atlantic cities or to foreign 
countries. The value of these shipments was small.f Local manu- 
factories existed turning out such articles as were necessary for 
the simple economy of the western settlements. Yet even under 
these conditions, here and there in the Atlantic states, especially in 
the cities along the coast, groups of far-seeing citizens could be 
found who believed that the West had a bright future. Many had 
abundant faith in its possibilities. But its trade was relatively too 
unimportant, as yet, to attract the attention of the greater propor- 
tion of the population. 

Soon after the war of 1812, however, two events occurred which 
profoundly affected the development of the West. The introduction 
of the steamboat and, by 1817, its common use upon the Mississippi 
and its tributaries, brought the West into easy communication with 
the seaboard. The result was an immediate increase of trade.lj: 

* An excellent discussion of these influences, their abeence in the West 
before 1815, and the circumstances giving rise to the economic importance 
of the West after that date is given by Prof. G. S. Callender in the Q. J. Ec, 
xvii (1902-03), pp. 116-137. 

f Roads, of course, led over the mountains to the eastern seaboard, .but 
very few articles would pay for their conveyance there by land. Ijive stock, 
however, was frequently driven to the eastern market. 

J "This commerce is already [1818] very great and fast augmenting. As 
an example of the constant and increasing movement on the Mississippi and 
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But what was even more signij&cant was the fact that the spread 
of cotton culture into the southwest had now given to the states 
of the northwest their first important market. These two events 
happening about the same time furnished the necessary conditions 
for a speedy development. A lively trade now sprang up between 
the farmers of the northwest and the southern cotton planters. 
The absence of complete and reliable statistics makes it impossible 
accurately to determine its extent, but they are sufficient to estab- 
lish the belief that it was large, and also that it grew up almost 
entirely after 1816.* 

The states on the Atlantic seaboard were soon engaged in a keen 
rivalry for the trade of the West. Since commercial expansion or 
obliteration depended upon success or failure in this contest, their 
capital cities entered upon the struggle with tenacity of purpose. It 
is scarcely necessary to mention the fact that the outcome must 
depend upon the question as to which one of these states could 
provide the quickest and cheapest route of transportation. Hence 
those who had long advocated such improvements soon found them- 
selves in the midst of a popular movement for better transporta- 
tion facilities to the West. ^N'ew York took the lead and on July 
4th, 1817, the first excavations were made for a canal between 
Rome and TJtica. In October, 1825, the through line was com- 
pleted and the city of ^N'ew York was united with the Great 
Lakes by a stretch of navigable waters via the Hudson river and 
the Erie canal.f 

its tributary waters, and of the immediate advantages to be derived to us by 
connecting those waters with the Susquehanna, by means of the Allegheny 
river, I will state that there will be thirty steamboats this year [1818] on 
the Mississippi and its tributary streams : 594 flat-bottomed boats and 
300 barges arrived at New Orleans from the upper country in the year end- 
ing October 1st, 1816; 1500 flat-bottomed boats and 500 barges, ditto, in the 
year to October 1, 1817. A large proportion of this came from the waters 
which could be united with the Susquehanna, and of course would come to 
the Philadelphia market." — Breck, Sketch of Internal Improvements already 
made by Pennsylvania, p. 76. 

* Callender, State Enterprise and Corporations, in Q. J. Ec, xvii, 1902-03, 
p. 128. 

f Soon after the completion of the Erie canal the state supplemented it 
with an extensive system of canals reaching many parts of the state. Note 
that in New York the through line to the West was built first. 
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The worthy example of New York, as has been said, was a strong 
factor in arousing Pennsylvania to action. Scarcely had the Erie 
canal been commenced before signs of the approaching popular 
movement appeared. Numerous articles were published in the 
newspapers or were circulated in pamphlet form for the purpose of 
impressing upon the public the need of a canal to compete with 
N"ew York. A pamphlet written by a state senator* from Phila- 
delphia deserves notice. The writer set forth in the strongest 
language, "the superior situation of Philadelphia, geographically 
considered, for the attraction of the great and increasing trade of 
the countries bordering on the Susquehanna, the lakes and the 
western rivers.'^ He compared the distances from Pittsburg to 
N^ew York and Philadelphia, and showed a handsome margin in 
favor of the latter.f The resources of the two states were con- 
trasted to the advantage of Pennsylvania. The jN"ew York canal 
commissioners were quoted to the effect that they expected from 
the Erie canal a revenue from which "the whole expense of this 
magnificent operation would be defrayed in a few years, and an 
immense .revenue would be secured to the state. This would enable 
it to patronize literature and science, to promote education, morality 
and religion; to encourage agriculture, manufactures and com- 
merce; and to establish the interest of human improvement upon 
an imperishable basis and to an incalculable extent." If these 
results were confidently expected in "New York, the outlook in Penn- 
sylvania was certainly more promising. Unless immediate action 
were taken, however, the natural advantages of the latter state 
were bound to be outweighed by the promptitude of N^ew York. 

With reference to Baltimore as a rival, the situation was also 
alarming. Via the new national road, that city was ninety miles 
nearer the Ohio valley than was Philadelphia. Moreover the road 
was over a part of its length free from tolls,J while heavy fees 
had to be paid upon the whole distance from Philadelphia to 
Pittsburg. To protect the commerce of Philadelphia, in the face 
of competition from both the north and the south, the need of a 

* Breck, Sketch of Internal Improvements already made by Pennsylvania 
(1818). 

f He estimated the distance from Pittsburg to New York at 766^ miles; 
from Pittsburg to Philadelphia, 423 miles. 

{ It was toll free between Fort Cumberland and Brownsville, a distance of 
72 miles. 
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navigable water communication to the West was so urgent* that, 
if necessary, she ought to build it alone. The views thus set forth, 
and the arguments used, were indicative of a feeling shared by 
many, especially in Philadelphia. 

The movement spread gradually^ and soon it began to be reflected 
in speeches and resolutions in the legislature. On January 3d, 
1823, Dr. William Lehmanf proposed the following resolution in 
the house, which was adopted : — 

^^Resolved, That the Committee on Eoads and Inland Naviga- 
tion be instructed to consider the expediency of appointing commis- 
sioners, whose duty it shall be to furnish annually to the Legislature 
in the early part of the sessions a properly digested view of the 
state of the roads, bridges and watercourses of the states and also 
to cause to be explored the route between the Schuylkill and Sus- 
quehanna through the great valley of Chester and Lancaster 
counties and also the most suitable routes between the waters of the 
Susquehanna, the Allegheny, and Lake Erie, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the practicability and the probable expense of connect- 
ing these streams by a water communication.''^ 

On February 24th, the committee reported a bill entitled "An 
Act providing for th($ appointment of a board of commissioners for 
the purpose of promoting the internal improvement of the state." 
No immediate action was taken. On the 5th of December of the 
same year, however, it was referred to a special committee§ and 
two weeks later this committee reported] [ that examinations and 
surveys ought to be made at once for a main route of water com- 
munication between the Susquehanna and the Allegheny rivers. 
This opinion was formed only after a careful consideration of the 
favorable geographical and material endowments possessed by Penn- 

* The movement even, in its commencement was first to build a main line 
of communication to the West. — "To counter-act these threatened evils, we 
must furnish a cheaper water intercourse by some of the routes hinted 
at. . . . We must work our way to the Susquehanna, and thence to the 
Allegheny first and we must go about it. soon too." — 'Breck, Sketch of Inter- 
nal Improvements already made, by Pennsylvania, p. 70. 

f Dr. Lehman was one of the most earnest advocates that could be found 
in the state for the adoption of a system of internal improvement. At this 
time he was chairman of the committee of roads and inland navigation. 

J J. H. Rep., 1822-23, p. 186. 

§ Messrs. Lehman, K Lewis, Reynolds, Hummell, Diven, Maelay, Ogle, 
Clarke and Everhart.— J. H. Rep., 1823-24, p. 82. 

II Full text of Report in J. H. Rep., 1823-24, pp. 163-170. 
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sylvania; and of the urgent necessity of keeping pace with the 
states to the north and to the south to prevent commercial extinc- 
tion.* As a preliminary step to the system of transportation 
improvements which they felt to be impending, the committee 
urged the legislature to consider, favorably the bill providing for 
the appointment of a board of commissioners. After numerous 
discussions, it passed both housesf and received the approval of 
Governor Shultze on March 27th, 18244 

This act authorized the governor to appoint three commissioners 
to explore routes for a canal from the East to Pittsburg. Three 
possible routes were to be examined, — one via the waters of the 
Juniata and Conemaugh rivers ; a second through the west branch of 
the Susquehanna, the Sinnemahoning and the Allegheny ; the third, 
via the upper waters of the Schuylkill, Mahony creek, the Susque- 
hanna, the Moshanfion or Clearfield and Black Lick creeks, the 
Conemaugh and Allegheny rivers. Also the country between Phila- 
delphia and the Susquehanna was to be explored. 

* "They are sensible that the period has arrived when PennBylvania is 
called upon by every consideration of interest, duty, and honor, to bring into 
active exertion those financial and geographical means with which she is 
endowed by a bountiful Creator. 

On the north side of Pennsylvania, before the lapse of many months. New 
York will have united by a canal of more than 400 miles in length the 
Hudson River with Lakes Champlain and Erie. On the south side of the 
state, Maiyland and Virginia have projected a noble scheme of uniting the 
Potowmac with the Ohio. These improvements, so honorable to the enter- 
prise of the respective states, and so useful to our common country, as per- 
manent sources of national riches and aggrandisement, should excite a spirit 
of emulation, and induce Pennsylvania to create improvements of a similar 
character, and endeavor to fix within her own limits, and direct to her own 
seaport, at least a portion of that trade and wealth which awaits the enter- 
prise of those states who establish easy and cheap communications with the 
vast populations rising in the West. . . . Noiseless and modest she may 
continue to move, but imless she awakes to a true sense of her situation, 
and ascends to times and circumstances, she will be deprived of the sources 
of public prosperity, her career of wealth will be less progressive than that 
of other states, and instead of regaining the high commercial rank she once 
held, she will be driven even from her present station in the system of the 
Confederacy." — From Report of Committee, in J. H. Rep., 1823-24, p. 164. 

f At the third reading in the legislature the vote stood 53 yeas, 34 nays. — 
J. H. Rep., 1823-24, p. 915. 

t J. H. Rep., 1823-24, p. 1101. 
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The appointments* were made within four days of the passage 
of the act. Since a report, containing all the necessary informa- 
tion concerning the above routes, was required to be made to the 
governor of the state before the next session of the legislature, the 
task laid out for the commissioners was no mean one. Examination 
and surveys were immediately commenced, and on February 2d, 
1825, the reportf was ready. It bears evidence of extensive work. 
Much difficulty was experienced in securing the services of a com- 
petent engineer, and the work had to be commenced without one. 
Their labors convinced the commissioners of the "perfect practica- 
bility of making a canal" throughout the whole distance from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburg. The route recommended comprised four 
sections, as follows: — 

1. From Philadelphia to the Susquehanna, a few miles above 
Harrisburg. 

2. From the east bank of the Susquehai^na to the upper forks 
of the Frankstown branch of the Juniata near HoUidaysburg. 

3. From this point over the Allegheny mountain, by a tunnel 
four miles long, to the forks of the little Conemaugh river. 

4. From this point to Pittsburg. 

The arguments brought forward in favor of the improvement 
were very much the same as those already mentioned. J In spite 
of the efforts of Philadelphia's* enterprising neighbors, it was 
confidently asserted that with a canal to the West, she would become 
the metropolis of the Union. Moreover, both the impetus it would 
give to the economic development of the state, and its financial 
success, were urged. The computed cost of the three sections from 

* The commissioners appointed were Jacob Holgate, of the city of Philadel- 
phia; James Clarke, of Westmoreland county; and Charles Trcziyulney, of 
Centre county, all supporters of the political party in power. See J. H. Rep., 
1824-25, II, pp. 285-87, and Harrisburg Chronicle of April 12th, 1824. 

t Full te!xt of report in J. H. Rep., 1824-25, II, 239-285. 

JThe report was signed by only two of the commissioners. The reasons 
for Mr. Trcziyulney not signing it were set forth by him in a letter to Gov- 
ernor Shultze, on February 9th, 1825, and published in the Journal of the 
House of Representatives, 1824-25, II, page 287. Mr. Trcziyulney made 
a report, however, to the legislature in the same manner as the other com- 
missioners. His report differed from those associated with him mainly with 
regard to passing judgment upon the most suitable route for connecting the 
eastern and western waters without an examination of all the routes. 
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Middletown to Pittsburg, built with American locks,* was $3,000,000. 
Money could be borrowed at 4% per cent., and the canal completed 
in six years. It was predicted that the tolls would "support the 
government and educate every child in the commonwealth." ^N'o 
immediate action was taken by the government to execute the work 
proposed. However, the report of the committee was the subject 
of a good deal of discussion both within the legislature and 
throughout the country, and it was not without eflFect in hastening 
the commencement of the Pennsylvania canal. 

Enough has already been said to suggest that Philadelphia had 
much at stake in the struggle for the trade of the West. As a 
rival of New York and Baltimore, it was now a serious matter to 
her whether the flames of the popular movement were fanned or 
extinguished. It was well /known by many of her citizens that the 
scheme was by no means popular in some parts of the state. Appre- 
hensions of the expense involved and fear of failure made many 
public-spirited citizens hesitate to endorse a movement for com- 
mencing a canal to the West. Besides, its promoters had no con- 
certed and well-formulated plans, and little opportunity to exchange- 
opinions. Hence it was only natural to expect that some fruitful 
minds should devise a means by which the popular agitation might 
be directed, and by which thousands in the remote parts of the state 
might be educated in the matter of transportation improvements. 
This was furnished by the formation of "The Pennsylvania Society 
for the promotion of Internal Improvements in the Common- 

wealth."t 

The preliminary meeting was held on N^ovember 26th, 1824, and 
on the 14th of the following month the formal organization took 
place and the constitution was adopted.^ • Its object was clearly 

* The European plan of building locks of cut stone, and counter arches of 
brick turned in the bottom, was very expensive. On the New York canals 
and the Union canal of Pennsylvania wooden foundations were used, and the 
commissioners recommended these for the proposed canal. 

f This organization, when referred to later, will be called the Improve- 
ment Society. 

J The full list of officers was: President, John Sergeant; Vice Presidents, 
John Connelly, Mathew Catcv, and Paul Beck, Jr.; Treasurer, John White; 
Recording Secretary, John Y. Clarke; Corresponding Secretary, Gerard 
Ralston; Acting Committee, Mathew Carey, Joseph Memphill, Richard 
Peters, Jr., Stephen Duncan, and Thomas Biddle. The full text of the Con- 
stitution may be found in Pamphlets, No. 143, State Library of Pennsylvania. 
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indicated in its name. Forty-eight of the leading citizens of 
Philadelphia were the charter members, while the honorary list 
contained the names of some of the most active friends of internal 
improvements in the United States. Within a year a fund of $5,540 
was accumulated by the members paying $100 each and by sub- 
scriptions from interested citizens and corporations.* The edu- 
cational work was placed in the hands of an "Acting Committee." 
Broadly speaking, it was twofold, — first, to disseminate knowledge 
throughout the state regarding the present transportation situation 
and the urgent need of improvements; second, to collect informa- 
tion possessed by other states and foreign countries concerning trans- 
portation. The former was designed to strengthen the ranks of the 
progressive party until a united effort would force the legislature 
to action. The latter would put them in possession of the technical 
knowledge required for the work of construction as soon as it 
should be authorized. 

Several movements were soon started to effect the first of these 
objects. To these attention will be given later. As a preliminary 
measure, however, a circular letter was sent to leading men in all 
parts of the state, outlining the plans and purposes of the society 
and inviting their co-operationi A variety of pamphlets on turn- 
pike roads, canals and railroads was published and widely circu- 
lated. In these and similar efforts to mould public opinion, many 
of the city and country newspapers gave their support. 

To attain the second object, the recent experience of New York 
in building the Erie canal was studied. In addition to this, Wil- 
liam Strickland, an architect and engineer of Philadelphia, was 
employed at a liberal salary to make an investigation of European 
railroads and canals. He left Philadelphia in March, 1825, and 
returned the following December. Most of his time was spent in 
England and Scotland. He procured for the society a working 

* These were principally coal companies. See Carey, Brief View of the 
System of Internal Improvements of the State of Pennsylvania, p. 7. 

"At a meeting of the 'Pennsylvania Society for the promotion of Internal 
Improvements in the Commonwealth' held at Heiskeirs Hotel, February 25, 
1825, . . . two letters were read, one from the Lehigh Coal Navigation 
Company, highly approbatory of the objects and efforts of the society, and 
tendering a donation of $200 as their contribution towards the effectuation 
of those objects — ^the other of similar import, with a donation of $100 from 
the Schuylkill Navigation Company." — United States Gazette, March 
1st, 1825. 
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model of a locomotive engine of the best type then known, having 
a two-man power. His report,* which was soon published, con- 
tained a collection of useful information concerning the various 
purposes of his mission. He described conditions as he found thein, 
and made numerous drawings of various parts of railways, canals, 
etc. He did not apply the information received to American con- 
ditions, nor did he recommend the adoption of either railways or 
canals in Pennsylvania. In all points of public policy he was 
entirely non-committal. 

Meanwhile vigorous efforts were being put forth to spread the 
popular movement. At a meeting of the Improvement Society held 
in February, 1825, a committee was appointedf to prepare an 
address^ to the citizens of the state concerning the urgent need of 
a direct line of communication to the West. Within a week it was 
ready and soon it was widely circulated.§ Its f ramers disclaimed at 
the outset any prejudice for or against any particular route. The 
same attitude was announced regarding the adoption of a railway 
or a canal. "Not until accurate explorations and surveys had been 
made, and fuller information obtained by disinterested parties, 
could these questions be properly determined. Waiving these minor 
considerations for the time being, it was earnestly hoped that there 
would be a united effort on the part of all the people of the state 
to bring about a transportation line to the West. Three principal 
arguments were brought forward -to justify the present appeal to 
the people — the financial benefit; the need of the proposed work 
to preserve the commercial life of Philadelphia; and the effect it 

* Reports on canals, railways, roads, etc., made to "The Pennsylvania 
Society for the Promotion of Internal Improvement," by William Strickland, 
Architect and Engineer. Philadelphia, 1826. 

f The committee consisted of "Messrs. Samuel Archer, Stephen G-irard, 
Nicholas Biddle, John Connelly, Paul Beck, John Moss, E. S. Burd, Nathan 
Sellers, Samuel Wetherill, Thomas Leiper, John Sergeant, Nathaniel Chap- 
man, Samuel D. Ingham, Thomas Cadwallader, and Mathew Carey. — ^United 
States Gazette, March 1st, 1825. 

J A brief address had been published in the United States Gazette, etc, on. 
January 25th, 1825. It occupied one column and was concerned mainly with 
showing the relative decline of Philadelphia's trade as compared with New 
York and Baltimore. 

§ "An address to the Citizens of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania by a 
Committee of the Pennsylvania Society for the Prpmotion of Internal 
Improvements in the Commonwealth." It was issued in the form of a pam- 
phlet of ten pages. The newspapers of the state were requested to copy it. 
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'would have upon the economic activity of the state. Let us briefly 
examine the case as presented. 

The financial success of a trunk line to the West was assured. 
The tolls of the Erie canal had increased from $20,224 in 1821 to 
$340,642 in 1824. The yearly interest on the capital invested in 
the canal was $375,823; and even before its completion the tolls 
were almost equal to this sum. N"ew York expected to liquidate the 
entire debt in ten years, and then the canal fund would defray 
all the expenses of government, and leave an annual surplus to 
extend internal improvements within the state. If this could be 
done, surely Pennsylvania, a richer state, and one better situated 
for controlling the trade of the West, had ensured to her, from the 
start, the ultimate success of a similar work.* 

Philadelphia's peculiar interest in the proposed improvement was 
explained by the fact that the exertions of her neighbors on the 
north and on the south threatened her commercial extinction. The 
present efforts were calculated not merely to regain what was lost. 
The struggle was of a more serious nature. .For without a more 
rapid and less expensive route than then existed, not even the trade 
with the western part of Pennsylvania could be retained. 

To illustrate the general economic effect of internal improve- 
ments, the advantages Jlngland had derived from her canal system 
were outlined. Reference also was made to the stimulating effect 
of the Middlesex canalf upon the dormant energies of New Hamp- 
shire. A "more recent and .&till more impressive" instance was 
found in N"ew York. Land contiguous to the Erie canal had risen 
in value from three to five dollars per acre. Towns were spring- 
ing up along its brfnks in places where, a few years previously, 
there were no settlements at all. Small villages, within three or 

* "Though it mky at first appear doubtful, we feel confident, that immense 
as are the benefits secured to New York by her Erie canal, the Pennsylvania 
canal (or railway as the case may be) to connect the settlements on the 
Allegheny with those on the Susquehanna, the Schuylkill, and the Delaware, 
will insure to this state more solid advantages." — ^Extract from the address. 

fThe company was incorporated in 1789, although the cajial was not 
completed till 1808. It extended from Chelmsford on the Morrimac, two 
miles above Lowell, Ui one of the inlets of Charles river, in Charlestown. 
This canal, like the Boston and Lowell railroad, was designed to facilitate 
intercourse between the Merrimac valley, in New Hampshire, and Boston. — 
Tanner, Canals and Railroads of the United States, p. 43. 
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four years, had doubled their population and were now thriving 
towns. 

The advantages that would accrue to all classes from improved 
transportation methods were carefully detailed. The farmer would 
find increased demand, brisker sales and higher prices for his 
produce; the merchant, a wider field for his business; the manu- 
facturer and mechanic, more certain employment and better pay 
for their industry; the capitalist, a better interest on his money; 
and the owner of lands and houses, a rise in rents of 25 or 30 per 
cent. Since every class participated in general prosperity, and 
suffered in general depression, the movement for internal improve- 
ments deserved the support of all. 

While the attention of the public was being directed repeatedly to 
the subject of transportation, the Improvement Society was occu- 
pied in promoting another movement. Its purpose was to impress 
the legislature with the strength of the popular movement. At the 
suggestion of the society, a public convention* of the citizens of the 
city and county of Philadelphia was held in the county court house 
on January 24th, 1825.f The attendance was large and the whole 
subject of internal improvements was discussed at length.^ 

A resolution was passed to the effect that a "water communica- 
tion ought to be opened with all practical expedition between the 
Susquehanna and Allegheny rivers, and between the Allegheny 
river and Lake Erie, at such points as the wisdom of a suitable 
board of skilful and experienced engineers may select"; also that 
the work ought to be built and paid for by the state. A committee 
of twenty-four§ was appointed to prepare a memorial to the legis- 
lature embodying the opinions of the convention. The "Acting 

* A full axjcoimt of the proceedings of this convention is given in the 
United States Gazette, January 28th, 1825. 

fThe meeting adjourned after some preliminary discussion and reassem- 
bled three days later. 

X Chief Justice William Tilghman was president of the meeting, and Nicho- 
las Biddle, President of the United States Bank, was secretary. 

§The following gentlemen composed the committee: — Chief Justice Tilgh- 
man, Judge Duncan, John Sergeant, N. Biddle, M. Carey, R. Peters, Jr., C. J. 
Ingersoll, W. T. Duane, J. Randall, B. Chew^ Jr., Manuel Eyre, Samuel Weth- 
erill, C. Evans, Samuel Archer, Daniel W. Coxe, Thomas Biddle, Paul Beck, 
Jr., George Vaux, Charles Penrose, T. W. Morris, Samuel Mifflin, James 
Ronaldson, Daniel Groves and John Nagle. This committee contained a 
number of members of the Improvement Society. 
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Committee" of the Improvement Society rendered valuable assist- 
ance in this matter. 

The memorial* was duly prepared and the organization for its 
extensive circulation was carried out even to the minutest details. 
Ward and district committees in every county in the state were 
engaged to secure signatures. An examination of the county 
newspapers of this date shows that the memorial aroused much 
interest.. Public meetings were held in the halls or schoolhouses in 
many communities to discuss the various phases of the question at 
issue. It took but a few days to complete the canvass in some dis- 
tricts, while in others the matter required more time. By the 
middle of February, the memorials began to be presented to the 
legislature, and, for some weeks afterwards, they continued to pour 
in.f Their effect was reflected in a billj reported in the senate on 
the last day of February, 1825, entitled, "An Act to appoint a Board 
of Canal Commissioners." It passed the third reading on the 
eighth of the following month and the next day the clerk of the 
senate presented it to the legislature for concurrence. With vari- 
ous changes and amendments it passed the third reading in the 
house on April 6th by a vote of 63 to 15. A compromise on the 
points of difference was easily adjusted and on April 11th it was 
duly approved§ by Governor Shultze. 

This act repealed the one of March 27th, 1824, and now empow- 
ered the governor to appoint five canal commissioners. Their duty 
was to take all necessary steps in preparation for "the establish- 
ment of a navigable communication between the eastern and western 
waters of the state, and Lake Erie." The board was to choose one 
of their number for a president. Also the appointment of a suit- 
able secretary with an adequate remuneration rested in their hands. 

* Foir the full text of this memoiial see Appendix I, p. 261. 

t See J. H. Rep., 1824-25, Vol. I. The following pages contain notices of 
petitions, as above, being presented: 341, 344, 352, 358, 359, 364, 371 (eight 
different ones, February 16th, 1825), 376, 384 (five, February 18th, 1825), 
391, 392 (ten, February- 19th, 1825), 397 (fourteen, February 21&t, 1825), 
401, 416, 417, 424, 430, 435, 443, 454, 461, 467, 477, 482, 493, 499, 500, 
507, 515, 518, 523, 529, 536, 547, 557, 574, 586, 598, 619, 686, 716, 741 (April 
7th, 1825). See also Senate Journal, 1824-25. 

i Senate Journal, 1824-25, p. 519. 

§ J. H. Rep., 1824-25, I, p. 816. Full text of act in Pamphlet Laws, 1824. 
25, p. 238. 
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No compensation was to be allowed for their services, but they 
were to be reimbursed for all reasonable expenses incurred in the 
execution of their duties. Power was given to them to employ, at 
reasonable salaries, engineers, surveyors and draftsmen to assist in 
making examination and surveys. After this work had been done, 
the commissioners were instructed to make detailed estimates of 
the sum of money necessary to complete the canals, feeders, and 
reservoirs, according to the plan they should recommend. They 
were also directed to inquire how a canal fund to build the works 
could best be created; to ascertain the terms upon which Joans 
could be obtained; and to devise means for providing for the 
payment of the interest, and for the ultimate liquidation of the 
principal. 

Before the end of April Governor Shultze had appointed as 
members of the canal board. Dr. Robert M. Patterson and John 
Sergeant of Philadelphia, Dr. William Darlington of Chester 
county, David Scott of Luzerne county and Albert Gallatin of 
Fayette county.* The latter, however, declined the appointment 
and his place was taken by General Abner Laycock. In conse- 
quence of the delay thus incurred, the board was not formally 
organized until July 4th, when John Sergeant was elected president 
and Joseph Mcllwaine secretary, and the notes, papers, etc., of the 
late commissioners were handed over to the new board. Vigorous 
efforts were at once undertaken to carry into execution the tasks 
set for them. William Wilson was selected as chief engineer, and 
at a meeting held on October 26th, reports were made by him and 
also by John Mitchell on surveys made during the preceding months. 
In December, closely following his arrival from England, William 
Strickland was retained as consulting engineer, and engaged to 
prepare maps and estimates of the several routes already surveyed. 

By the appointment of a board of canal commissioners, the aims 
of the" numerous friends of internal improvements had been only 
partly realized. Some more impressive influence than numerous 
petitions must be brought to bear upon the government urging it to 
provide for the immediate commencement of the canal. This was 
provided for in the movement which culminated in the Harrisburg 
convention held from August 4th to 6th, 1825. 

* Niles' Reg., XXVIII (April 30th, 1825), p. 144. This journal in remark- 
ing upon the appointment pronounced it "an admirable selection." 
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At a pubKc meeting of the citizens of the city and county of 
Philadelphia on May 3d, called by the committee of twenty-four, 
the preliminary arrangements were made for this gathering. The 
^* Acting Committee" of the Improvement Society was directed to 
second the movement. A large number of influential citizens was 
present and after a good deal of discussion it was decided to call 
a convention at Harrisburg, on August 4th, to discuss the whole 
subject of internal improvenients.* It was believed that if delegates 
from all quarters of the state could thus be assembled, and if a 
majority of them endorsed the popular movement for a canal to 
the West, the government then would have no reason to further 
delay the commencement of the work. Six delegates from the city 
and seven from the county of Philadelphia were appointed.f 
The duties of the committee of twenty-four were renewed, and 
arrangements were made for a systematic canvass so that every part 
of the state should be represented. Within two weeks several 
coimties had appointed^ or were preparing to appoint delegates. 
Erom this time on the county newspapers contained reports of 
numerous meetings held for the discussion of transportation 
improvements, and to consider the advisability of sending repre- 
sentatives to the proposed convention. 

It is not to be understood that there was no opposition-r-far 
from it. Even in the town meeting held at Philadelphia, serious 
objections§ were raised to the resolution to call a convention. It 
was urged that such a gathering might retard the movement for 
putting through at once the main line of works; that it might 
excite angry feelings; or that discord in the convention might 
produce hostility in the legislature. As would naturally be expected, 
the arguments used in other parts of the state were of a different 

* A full account of the proceedings of the meeting is given in the United 
States Gazette of May 10th, 1825. 

f For the City. For the County. 

J. Sergeant, J. Holgate, 

W. T. Duane, Daniel Groves, 

M. Carey, Alex. McCaraher, 

W. Lehman, Geo. W. Riter, ' 

M. Eyre, Samuel Breck, 

C. T. IngersoU. James Ronaldson, 

Samuel Humphreys. 
J United States Gazette, May 24th, 1825. 
§ See United SUtes Gazette, May 24th, 1825. 
Trans. Conn. Acad., Vol. XIII. 14 Nov., 1907. 
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character. The Miners' Joiinial* of Pottsville, Schuylkill county, 
was perhaps the most pronounced and bitter in its criticisms. It 
was urged that a portion of the state would be injured by the 
improvements that were in contemplation, and that superabundant 
advantages would accrue to Philadelphia at the expense of the 
country districts. These and other objections were due largely 
to sectional jealousies and local interests prevailing to a greater 
or less degree in various parts of the state. Among the criticisms 
offered at this time, however, were some that proved to be nothing 
short of sound judgment. Moreover they showed, at least to 
unprejudiced minds, that there were really two sides to the canal 
project. The following article from the Erie Gazette, written 
when the popular movement was nearly at its height, is typical of 
a feeling shared by a conservative element in various parts of the 
state : — 

"The advocates of a grand canal in this state have, in taking the 
N'ew York canal as the basis of their calculations, entirely over- 
looked its peculiar advantages. The Clinton canal (it may -with 
propriety be so named) traverses a country so level that the amoimt 
of its lockage does not much exceed the height of Lake Erie above 
tide water — passes at right angles to the course of numerous rivers 
that flow from the south, is consequently easily and abundantly 
supplied with water — possesses along its whole extent a fine wheat 
country — terminates in Lake Erie, and thus connects an immense 
inland navigation with the ocean at the city of T^ew York, the 
commercial depot of America. A canal through Pennsylvania 
would have nothing in common with this, excepting its termina- 
tion in Lake Erie. How far it might compete with others for the 

* "If the proposed improveiDbeiDt be made at the expense of the state, each 
and every county must and will bear their equal proportion of the expense, 
the benefit of which will be received entirely by the city and county of Phila- 
delphia, and those counties through which the improvement will pass. Hence 
the coimties removed from the line of communication will be paying for an 
improvement from which they will not only receive no benefit whatever, but 
by which they will be very materially injured, unless measures are taken to 
prevent it." 

"All that the city cares for, is to get the proposed improvements made, 
and that at the expense of the State; when these are accomplished the 
counties may get what they can . . . The country has nothing to expect 
frpm the liberality of the city; the latter will get all they can and then be 
the first to oppose every measure calculated to promote the interests of the 
former." — See letter signed "Brindley" in the United States Gazette of June 
3d, 1825, which contains quotations from the Miners' Journal. See also same 
paper for June 7th, 1825. 
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trade of that lake, may in some measure be estimated by the fact 
that before it could advance fifteen miles from the lake, it would 
require a lockage almost equal to the whole of* that of the !N"ew 
York canal. The amount of the whole lockage required can only 
be known when surveys are completed, probably four to five times 
that of T^ew York. The expense of constructing such a canal 
ought to be estimated, not from the average of the other, but the 
most expensive part of it. . . . 

It is not intended by these observations to discourage the forma- 
tion of canals where they may be of advantage, ifo objections 
occur to exploring and surveying the State with a view to improve- 
ments. Information will be gained, and if it is found to be imprac- 
ticable or unadvisable to canal its whole extent, still it may be done 
partially with advantage and profit. Our State possesses many 
natural advantages — let us improve them. We will certainly fail 
to compete with the State of New York for the trade of the West. 
Nature has given her advantages in such a competition which we 
cannot overcome."* 

In spite of opposition and objections that were urged against 
both the proposed canal and the convention, the movement pro- 
ceeded apace. Whether on account of interest in promoting the 
cause or to check any effort made by the friends of the movement, 
delegatesf were appointed by all the counties of the state except 
two. At ten o'clock Thursday morning, August 4th, they assembled 
in the hallj of the house of representatives at Harrisburg. A com- 
mittee was appointed to frame a set of resolutions which would 
bring the matters for consideration properly before the meeting. 
The following day, when they reported in favor of the state build- 
ing a canal to connect the Susquehanna with the Ohio and Lake 
Erie, a storm of opposition arose. It was confidently asserted that 
the measure was impracticable ; that the movement was premature ; 
that the canal would injure the turnpikes ; that the resources of 
the state were inadequate for building the works; that it would 
require oppressive taxation to which the people would not submit; 

* This article, copied from the Erie Gazette, appeared in the Harrisburg 
Chronicle on March 10th, 1825. 

f The United States Gazette of August 19th, 1825, in commuting upon 
this convention said: "The convention at Harrisburg for internal improve- 
ments was, whether in reference to the majority or minority, superior to any 
body of the same number which has assembled in this state for many years." 

X Provision had been made for the meetings of the delegates to be held in 
this place, by Mr. Lehman, the representative for Philadelphia, submitting 
in the house a resolution to that effect on April 11th, which passed by a vote 
of 41 to 26.— See J.. H. Rep., 1824-25, I, p. 791. 
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that Philadelphia was the prime mover in the agitation and that 
she would receive the greatest advantage from the improvements; 
that those parts of the state through which the canal passed would 
receive undue benefits at the common expense. 'Among those 
opposed* to the scheme were all the delegates from Bedford, Frank- 
lin, Cumberland, York, Lancaster, Northampton, Pike, Wayne, 
Bradford and Tioga counties. 

The cause for th^s opposition is apparent. An examination of 
the accompanying map of Pennsylvania shows that the first five of 
these counties are situated in the southern part of the state. Their 
exports, consisting of grain, flour and other farm produce, were 
marketed principally in Baltimore and the neighboring counties 
of Maryland and Virginia. The turnpike through Lancaster gave 
a direct communication to Philadelphia satisfactory to the inhabi- 
tants of that county. The other district whose delegates unani- 
mously opposed the resolutions was in the northeastern part of the 
state. These coimties had no chance of sharing the benefits of the 
proposed improvements. Moreover, those on the northern border 
of the state carried on their limited trade with l^ew York. With 
little or no chance of participating in the proposed canal to the 
West, except to help pay for it, it is no wonder that the representa- 
tives of the opposition states took the stand they did. 

The friends of the movement were in the majority, however, 
^ and ably refuted the arguments of those attempting to block the 
passage of the resolutions. The whole case for the proposed 
improvements was presented in a way that could not fail to con- 
vince the doubtful. The discussion was prolonged until the third 
day; and, finally, after numerous amendments were proposed by 
the minority to no avail, the resolutionsf as framed by the com- 
mittee were adopted by a large majority. J 

* A full list of the delegates from each county, showing the way they voted, 
is found in Appendix II, p. 264. 

f For the full t^xt of the resolutions see Appendix III, p. 266. 

The words "within her borders" in the first resolution were struck out, 
however, since it was urged that they might be considered as aiming a blow 
at the proposed canal to connect the Potomac and the Ohio. — tNTiles* Reg., 
XXIX, p. 62. 

Another unimportant resolution was added to those reported by the com- 
mittee, for which see Niles' Reg., XXIX, p. 62. 

tThe vote on the first three resolutions was approximately 87 ayes and 
26 nays. The references we have seen differ somewhat, being probably 
written from memory. The vote on the fourth resolution, which really had 
no bearing on the important objects of the convention, was 107 ayes and 
6 nays. 
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The Harrisburg convention was a decided victory for the pro- 
gressive party. It was now felt that the legislature had, in the pro- 
ceedings of this body, the fullest evidence of the wishes of the 
people. To its action, the public mind was now directed with con- 
fidence and pleasing anticipation. 

On the 6th of December the legislature convened. With refer- 
ence to internal improvements, Grovemor Shultze's message* was 
conservative; but it was regarded as "susceptible of no misappre- 
hension."t Referring to the much agitated canal, he stated: — 
"Desirable as it is to facilitate intercourse between all parts of our 
Commonwealth, and to do it speedily, still this desire will not 
induce the representatives of a prudent people to engage in such 
great enterprises without having before them all the information 
and the knowledge which are essential to entering upon and com- 
pleting the work in the best, most durable, and most economical 
manner." N"o time was lost in bringing to the attention of the 
legislature the wishes of the populace. The day after the opening 
of the session a resolution^ was introduced in the house looking 
towards the commencement of the long-desired canal. The manner 
was afterwards referred to from time to time. On the 16th of 
January, 1826, the "Committee on Inland ^Navigation and Internal 
Improvement" introduced a bill§ entitled, "An Act to Provide for 
the Commencement of a Canal, to be constructed at the Expense 
of the State, and to be styled, 'The Pennsylvania Canal.' " It 
passed the third reading on the 2d of February by a vote of 61 to 
32 1|. The bill passed the senate^ on the 22d of the same month 

* See. J. H. Rep., 1825-26, II, No. 1, 

t From Editorial in United States Gazette of December 13th, 1825. 

t See J. H. Rep., 1825-26, I, p. 11. 

§ See J. H. Rep., 1825-26, I, p. 192. 

II See J. H. Rep., 1825-26, I, pp. 310-311. The vote shows that the oppo- 
sition included all the members from those counties that voted "nay" at 
the Harrisburg convention, also the representatives of several counties 
between the Delaware and the Susquehanna, already provided with adequate 
means of transportation. All the members from Adams, Bedford,- Cumber- 
land, Franklin, Lancaster (with one exception), Lehigh, Lebanon, Northamp- 
ton, Perry, Pike, Union, Wayne, and York counties voted against the bill. 
Berks, Montgomery, Schuylkill, Westmoreland, and Philadelphia counties 
were divided. Mr. Heston, one of the members for Philadelphia county, 
voted in the negative, in opposition to his colleagues, and to the sentiments 
of his constituency. — Carey, Brief View of the System of Internal Improve- 
ments of the State of Pennsylvania, p. xv. 

^ See Senate Journal, 1825, p. 363. The vote waa nineteen ayes — fourteen 
nays. 
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with minor amendments, which were approved of by the house 
the following day; and two days later by the approval of the 
Governor, the commencement of the canal to connect the eastern and 
western waters was' provided for by an Act of Assembly. The 
indomitable perseverance of the advocates of the scheme in Phila- 
delphia and elsewhere had at last borne fruit. 

The Act of February 25th provided for the commencement of 
the canal at both extremities simultaneously. The parts authorized 
to be put under contract at this time together constituted but a 
small fraction of the total length.* They were as follows : — From 
the western end of the Union canal to a point on the Susquehanna 
opposite the mouth of the Juniata; and from Pittsburg to the 
mouth of the Kiskeminetas. The combined length of these sec- 
tions was fifty-four miles. Since they were common to all the routes 
proposed, it was considered safe to commence them before it was 
finally decided what line the canal should follow through the 
center of the state. 

This view was the result of three reports recently made to the 
legislature. The recommendations made by the first board of 
commissioners appointed on March 27th, 1824, have already been 
examined. Two reportsf made by the board of canal commissioners 
previous to the passage of the Act of February 25th, 1826, demon- 
strated equally well the practicability of building a canal to connect 
the eastern and western waters. But the question of route for all 
the sections, excepting limited portions at either end, was still some- 
what in dispute. Accordingly, more accurate and detailed sur- 
veys were necessary to warrant the legislature in deciding upon 
the best location for the canal. 

In view of the policy adopted later, it is important at this point 
to note that the popular movement was for but one improved line 
of transportation. The various reports of the canal commissioners, 
and of the committee on roads and inland navigation, show that 
their efforts had been directed to the problem of discovering which 
one of the three possible routes was preferable. Moreover, the Act 

*This act also provided for the construction of a navigable feeder of 
a canal from French creek to the summit level at Conneaiiib lake as soon as 
the canal commissioners should deem it expedient and practicable; also for 
the surveying and locating of a canal from Conneaut lake to Lake Erie. 

t December 30th, 1825, and February 3rd, 1826, — ^found in J. H. Rep., 
1825-26, II, pp. 159-163 and 222-233. 
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of February 25tli made no reference to the building or even to the 
surveying of lateral lines. The title of the act (p. 185) shows that 
it was to provide for a canal to be called "The Pennsylvania Canal" ; 
and further evidence is furnished by its preamble that public opin- 
ion called for the construction of a single work to connect the 
eastern and western waters. In a word, the whole movement for 
improvements in transportation facilities from the very beginning 
until legislation was secured authorizing the commencement of 
construction had been for a direct avenue of commerce to the 
West. That it should be pushed through at once with all consistent 
speed was the programme agitated; for in no other way might 
Philadelphia have a fair chance with New York and Baltimore in 
the struggle for the western trade. Lateral lines were mentioned 
as being necessary as feeders to the main canal ; but all references 
to them indicated that the intention was to postpone their construc- 
tion at least until the main line should be built. 

In conclusion, a word is necessary as to why the state itself 
undertook to build the work rather than entrust its construction to 
a private company. It does not appear that the adoption of that 
policy was due to any fear of corporate power. On the cojitrary, 
the incorporation of companies to construct and operate works 
of public utility in many cases was considered necessary.* The 
creation in the past of numerous turnpike, bridge and navigation 

* "The incorporation of companies to carry on works of great public utility, 
such as canals and turnpike roads, which necessarily require large associa- 
tions to furnish the capital, which the finances of the state may not be in 
a situation to meet, have ever been found useful and efficient means of 
accomplishing these important public ends; and banking and insurance com- 
panies have also been classed with these objects which render corporate 
power necessary to conduct their operation with advantage to the public. • 
But the incorporation of associations to carry on a business within the reach 
of individual capital, by conferring on them extraordinary privileges and 
exempting them from the ordinary personal liabilities, is not only incon- 
sistent with the dictates of sound political economy, but at open war with 
the principles of a free government. This sound distinction in the incor- 
porating of companies to accomplish works of great public utility, and those 
for the mere purpose of promoting objects within the sphere of individual 
enterprise, has happily been adopted and pursued by the l^slature of this 
state with few exceptions, and the instances of departure from this whole- 
some discrimination, furnish the strongest evidence in favor of the wisdom 
of the general course of policy." — ^Report of Committee of the Senate of 
Pennsylvania, regarding corporations, read February 4th, 1826. 
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companies furnishes conclusive evidence on this point. Moreover, 
as we have already seen, the state from time to time had made lib- 
eral subscriptions to the stocks of these concerns. Having pursued 
a policy of assistance in the past, it was no radical change, at this 
time, for the energies of the government to be applied directly to 
matters of internal improvement. 

But there seem to have been definite reasons why the work was 
constructed by the state itself. In the first place, the era of large 
corporations had not been reached by 1826, and there was not the 
large quantity of floating capital, such as exists nowadays, ready 
to be applied to the purchase of stocks. Moreover individual capital 
and energy were not considered commensurate with such an exten- 
sive enterprise as that proposed.* Again, even though sufficient 
private capital could have been commanded to build the canal, the 
advantages to be derived from it after its construction were regarded 
as too numerous and important to be surrendered to a corporation. 
It was believed that both the maximum of impartiality and the 
minimum of cost of operation would be insured by state control; 
and, since the canal was essentially a state, object, these needed to 
be guaranteed to every one of its citizens. Moreover, the work was 
looked upon as a source of large income in the future. This point 
seems to have been hardly doubted by the majority. Hence the 
opportunity to fill the public treasury by such a legitimate source 
of income as canal tolls should be seized and not be forfeited to a 
few individuals. In view of the general acceptance of these ideas, 
throughout the whole popular movement the question as to who 
should build the contemplated improvement was discussed but 
incidentally, it being taken for granted that if the work were built 
at all, it should be executed and operated by the state. 
• — — 

* "The public are now firmly convinced that, in the United States, where 
the fortunes of private individuals are limited in amount, great public works 
can only be accomplished by the expenditure of the public treasury." — Facts 
and arguments in favor of adopting Railways in preference to Canals in the 
State of Pennsylvania, p. 10. 
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Chapter III. — The Construction of the Public Works. 
In response to their new duties detailed in the Act of February 
25tli, 1826, the canal commissioners* immediately prepared for the 
work of construction. On April 5th, ITathan S. Koberts, an efficient 
engineer formerly employed on the Erie canal, was sent to locate 
the line between Pittsburg and the Kiskeminetas river. The deter- 
mination of the other section between the Swatara and the Juniata 
was entrusted to William Strickland, and on the 19 th of June Gov- 
ernor Shultze approved his location. Accordingly, on July 4th, 

1826, near the Capitol at Harrisburg, the ground was first brokenf 
in the construction of the Pennsylvania canal. 

In their reports of December 11th, 1826, and of February 6th, 

1827, the commissioners stated that they had put under contract 
22 % miles of work along the Susquehanna river, and 24 along the 
Allegheny. A large force of laborers J had been engaged for both 
sections, and construction was being pushed along rapidly. The 
surveys made during the preceding year had convinced the board 

* The first acting cotnmissioners appointed in accordance with section 2 of 
the Act of February 25th, 1826, were General Abner Layeock and Charles 
Mowry for the eastern and western sections respectively. 

By Act of April 10th, 1826, the board of canal commissioners was aug- 
mented by the appointment of four new members, making a total of nine, 
five of whom constituted a quorum. By Act of April 16th, 1829, the power 
to appoint them was transferred from the governor to the legislature. Their 
period of service was one year. By Act of April 6th, 1830, the number of the 
commissioners was reduced to three, and the governor was again authorized 
to appoint them. Another change was made in the canal board in 1841 by 
which each branch of the legislature appointed one member and the governor 
the third. The appointments to this office were largely political. See Niles' 
Reg., XXXVI, p. 268, and LIX, p. 359. 

t J. H. Rep., 1834-6, III, p. 3. 

J The writer made a careful examination of the reports of the canal com- 
missioners covering the whol& period of construction of the public works, to 
discover whether or not any delay was caused by a scarcity of laborers. The 
conclusion reached was that at no time was there any serious interruption 
of work due to this cause. The delays were most often due to the appro- 
priations becoming exhausted, or to timber and other construction materials 
nmning out. The workmen were frequently discharged at these times, and 
made engagements elsewhere, so that when work was ready to be resumed it 
required some time to get laborers. — See J. H. Rep., 1827-28, II, pp. 99, 138 and 
216; 1828-29, II, p. 68; 1829-30 II, p. 239; 1830-31, II, p. 222; 1833-34, III, 
pp. 16, 45, 46 and 63. Numerous references in Oanal Oomnj-issioneirs* Report 
in J. H. Rep., 1831-32, II. 
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that of the three possible routes to the West, the one via the Juniata 
was, by far, the most practicable. In recommending its adoption 
the commissioners stated that a portage wagon road* over the moun- 
tain should connect the canal sections on either side. 

Since the Act of February 25th provided for the construction 
of only two short sections of the canal, in order to avoid delay, it 
was now necessary that additional legislation should be passed. 
The most advantageous route having been determined by those best 
calculated to pass judgment thereon, there was no further need of 
deferring action. Accordingly, on the 9th of April, 1827, "An Act 
to provide for the further extension of the Pennsylvania canal"t 
received the governor's approval. It required the commissioners to 
locate and contract for making a canal along the valley of the 
Juniata from the Susquehanna to Lewistown; to build a canal, 
locks and other necessary works from the western section to Blairs- 
ville via the Kiskeminetas and Conemaugh; to commence work on 
the 'feeder from French Creek to Conneaut lake ; to contract for all 
sections common to both of the proposed routes^ between Pittsburg 
and Lake Erie; to build the works necessary for a canal naviga- 
tion up the Susquehanna from the Juniata to Northumberland; 
and to expend not more than $100,000 for the construction of a 
canal along the Delaware river between Bristol and Easton.§ The 
same act of legislature required the commissioners to undertake at 
once numerous surveys extending to almost every stream of the 
commonwealth and to nearly every section of the state. 

An analysis of the above shows that, of the six different parts of 
the improvement system whose commencement was now provided 
for, only two were on the main line.|| ' These were along the Juniata 

* At this time the prevailing opinion was that the link between the canals 
on either side of the mountain should be a macadamized road. 

fLaws of Pemisylvania, 1826-27, p. 192. See also J. H. Rep., 1830-31, 
II, pp. 600-601. 

J These were, first, via the Allegheny river and French creek to Presque 
Isle; second, through the Ohio river to Beaver, thence by way of Beaver 
river and French creek to the same point on Lake Erie. 

§ See sections 6 and 7 of the act on page 273. 

J I The main line when referred to later is not intended to include the sec- 
tions of the public works between Pittsburg and Lake Erie. These were 
never completed by the state, and once the work of construction had been 
undertaken, contemporary writers rarely spoke of them as being a part of 
the main line. 
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and the Kiskeminetas. Moreover, of the surveys authorized,* those 
for determining the remainder of the Juniata route werfj only a 
small fraction of the elaborate list. A general extension of the 

* Surveys were required to be made from Frankstown on the Juniata, to 
Johnstown on the Conemaugh, across the Allegheny mountain, such as might 
enable them to determine in what manner and by what kind of works, 
whether by a smooth and permanent road of easy gradation, or by a rail- 
road with locomotive or stationary engines, or otherwise, the portage or 
space between the above mentioned points might be passed so as to ensure 
the greatest public advantage. The board was also to cause further examina- 
tions, surveys, and levels to ascertain the practicability and cost of a naviga- 
ble communication between the w;est branch of the Susquehanna and the 
Allegheny rivers ; also a similar examination on the route from Northumber- 
land up the north branch of the Susquehanna to the state line; from the 
western section of the Pennsylvania canal near the mouth of the Kiskemine- 
tas to a point on Lake Erie, via the Allegheny river and Fraich creek, at or 
near the borough of Erie; and from the city of Pittsburg to the said point 
on Lake Erie, by the route of Beaver and Shenango; also an examination, 
survey, and estimate of the route for a canal and also for a railway with 
locomotive or stationary engines from Philadelphia, through Chester and 
Lancaster counties, so as to connect by the nearest and most practicable route 
with the eastern section of the Pennsylvania canal; also surveys, examina- 
tions, and estimates for a canal down the Brandy\\ine river to a point north 
of the Delaware state line, thence across the dividing ridge between that river 
and Chester creek, thence down the same to the river Delaware. The com- 
missioners were also required to make an examination to ascertain the 
practicability and cost of forming a connection of the north branch of the 
Susquehanna and the river Lehigh by means of a canal or railway, also 
surveys and estimates from the termination of the Pennsylvania canal at the 
mouth of the Swatara down the east and west sides of the Susquehanna to 
the Maryland line, and to make report to the next legislature of the expense 
and practicability. of extending the Pennsylvania canal to the intersection of 
the Maryland line and the said river. Examinations were also to be made 
from the mouth of French creek, by way of Waterf ord, to the bay of Presque 
Isle, and from Conneaut lake to Lake Erie; also examinations along the 
valley of the Delaware from Philadelphia, or from Bristol or any intermedi- 
ate point between Bristol and the head of tide water to Carpenter's point, 
to effect a navigable canal communication; also surveys and estimates 
through the valleys of the Oonodogwinet, Yellow Breeches, and Conooocheague 
creeks, for the connection of the rivers Susquehanna -and Potomac by a 
canal; also from the west end of the Harrisburg bridge to Chambersburg, 
and from the west end of the Columbia bridge through York and Gettysburg 
to Chambersburg; also the proposed route for a canal between the Schuylkill 
and the Delaware. — See sections 1, 3 and 11 of the act in Appendix. V. 
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public improvements was thus foreshadowed. "We have already seen, 
however, that the original plan was to build the main line first. If 
lateral branches were to supplement it, they were, at least for the 
time being, minor considerations. But now, scarcely more than a 
year: after this scheme had been launched, it was supplemented by 
another which, when developed, provided the state with an extensive 
and unconnected system of transportation.* Hence it is clear that 
the Act of April 9th marks the commencement of a complete change 
of policy; and later developments showed plainly that the course 
to which the state was then committed was consistently pursued 
until 1834, when the main line and most of the lateral works were 
completed. Let us now see how the work of construction progressed 
under the new policy. 

The first report of the canal boardf after the passage of the .Act 
of April 9th, 1827, was made the following December. It showed 
that during the year they had placed under contract 18 miles of 
canal on the Delaware division from Bristol upwards ; 40 miles on 
the Susquehanna between the Juniata and Korthumberland ; 9 miles 
of the French Creek feeder ; 44% miles along the Juniata between 
its mouth and Lewistown; and 51 miles between Blairsville and 
Pittsburg. This made a total of 162^/^ miles of" canal contracted 
for in 1827. Of this, 95% miles were on the main line, leaving a 
balance of 67 miles for local works. ITumerous surveys had been 
made although the most strenuous efforts had failed of accomplish- 
ing all of this work required by the Act of April 9th. 

In March of the following year another act of legislature^ was 
passed relative to the extension of the public improvements. It 
authorized the construction of not more than 45 miles of canal along 
each of the following rivers— the Delaware, Conemaugh, Juniata 
and the north branch of the Susquehanna. Along the west branch of 
the last-mentioned waterway, 25 miles of canal were provided 
for, as also 10 miles along its course between Middletown and 
Columbia.* Recent surveys had convinced the canal board that 

* "I have been thus particular in referring to the several works directed 
to be put under contract by the Act of 1827, because it was the commence- 
ment of a scheme of diffusive and unconnected works of improvement." — 
Extract from Gov. Wolf's message, December 7th, 1831, in J. H. Rep., 1831-2, 
II, p. 17. 

tSee J. H. Rep., 1827-28, II, p. 93, and 1831-32, p. 132. 

X Act of March 24th, 1828, in Laws of Pennsylvania, 1827-28, p. 221. 
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the topography of the country between Philadelphia and the eastern 
section of the Pennsylvania canal was better adapted to railroad 
than to canal construction. In accordance with this suggestion, the 
legislature now provided for the commencement of a railroad 
between Philadelphia and Columbia. By the same act, many local 
surveys omitted from the elaborate list of the previous year were 
now required to be made. 

The report of the commissioners for 1828* furnished a good 
illustration of the working out of the new policy. Contracts had 
been let for 40% miles of the roadbed of the Philadelphia and 
Columbia railroad, and for 195% miles of canal. The following is 
a classified statementf of the latter: — 

23 miles along the west branch of the Susquehanna. 

45 miles along the north branch of the Susquehanna. 

35% miles along the Delaware. 

10% miles of the French Creek feeder. 

26% miles from Blairsville up the Conemaugh. 

45 miles along the Juniata. 

10 miles between Middletown and Columbia. 

195% miles in all. 

By referring to the map (p. 196) it is seen that only the last three 
items refer to contracts along the trunk line. They represent a 
total of but 81% miles, against 114 for purely lateral works. 

On the 22d of April, 1829, "An Act relative to the Pennsylvania 
canal and railroad"^ was passed. It gave the canal board the power 
to enter into contracts for those sections of the improvements along 
the Delaware and the north branch division not yet commenced. 
They were also directed to complete during the ensuing year, if 
possible, all the works then in progress. The following December 
they were able to report§ that 195 miles of canal were finished. 
Only 15% miles of new work had been arranged for, but all of it 
was for extending local lines. During this year, rates of tolls were 
established and a code of rules to govern the operation of the public 
works was drawn up and adopted. The first revenue was collected 
in 1830 upon portions of the trunk line near Pittsburg and Middle- 
town. 



* J. H. Rep., 1828-9, II, p. 67, and 1831-2, II, p. 133. 
t J. H. Rep., 1831-2, II, p. 133. 
{Laws of Pennsylvania, 1829, p. 251. 
§ J. H. Rep., 1829-30, II, p. 226. 
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Althougli the work of construction had now been in progress for 
more than three years, and although many surreys had been made 
previous to the commencement of operations, yet neither the route 
nor the method of crossing the Allegheny mountain had been 
definitely determined. The dissipation of the energies of the state 
upon so many works caused serious delay in the settlement of these 
problems. By 1830, however, the negligence of the canal board 
in this respect was the subject of a good deal of discussion both 
within and without the legislature. It was urged that all other 
parts of the trunk line were now nearing completion. Until the 
links of canal on either side of the mountain were joined, however, 
the maximum advantage could not be obtained. For, as yet, they 
could be used only for local traffic, whereas the chief purpose in 
constructing the works was to provide a through route to command 
western trade. Accordingly, on the 27th of March, 1830, legisla- 
tive provisions* were made for a thorough survey of the passes of 
the mountain by three competent engineers. • 

When the commissioners sent in their reportf in December,, 1830, 
their recommendation, based upon the recent surveys, was for a 
railroad rather than for a macadamized road to make the necessary 
connection. This matter was finally arranged for by an ActJ of 
March 2l8t, 1831, — over five years after the first work on the main 
line had been authorized. Sylvester Welch, one of the most com- 
petent engineers in the service of the state, was given full charge, 
and under his direction the route was determined, apd the road 
finally constructed. 

In their report§ of December 15th, 1831, it appeared that, during 
the year, the commissioners had arranged for the construction of 
155% miles of canal and feeder. An analysis of the "lettings" 
reveals the significant fact that only 5OV4 miles were on the main 
line. The remainder, 105^4 miles, or more than two-thirds of the 
total length contracted for, represented extensions of lateral works. 
In the meantime, arrangements had been made for the formation of 
the road-bed of a part of both the Allegheny portage and the Phila- 

* Laws of Pennsylvania, 1829-30, p. 129. 

t J. H. Rep., 1830-31, II, p. 139. This report showed that water had been 
admitted into 406 miles of canal. Also 40^ miles of the bed of the Philadel- 
phia and Columbia railroad were graded and ready for the rails. 

t Laws of Pennsylvania, 1830-31, p. 194. 

§ J. H. Rep., 1831-32, II, p. 107, and 1833-34, III, pp. 4-6. 
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delphia and Columbia railroads, also for laying the rails along 
about 40 miles of the latter line. 

During the next two years 75 miles of new canal and railroad 
work were commenced. All of the canal work was on local lines. 
The railroad contracts were necessarily connected with the trunk 
line. Vigorous efforts were made to complete all the improvements 
in progress; and, when the canal commissioners made their report 
in December, 1834, they proudly announced that all the lines of 
canal and railway authorized by law were so far completed as to 
admit of transportation throughout their whole length.* The main 
line between Philadelphia and Pittsburg, though hampered in its 
construction by the dissipation of the energies of the state upon so 
many lateral and local works, had been completed in March, 1834. 
On account of the lack of facilities for* handling traffic, very little 
business was done, however, until the following spring. 

The total length of the through line was 394.54 miles. When it 
was ready for use, the state had undertaken and completed 637 
miles of public improvements. 

But the work did not end here. The faith of the state had 
already been pledged to several of its districts as yet not provided 
with their quota of improvements. Within two years, a renewed 
expansion of the system began. Liberal appropriations were made 
from time to time for the extensionf of the north and west branch 
divisions along the Susquehanna, the line between Pittsburg and 
Erie, the Wiconisco canal, and the Gettysburg railroad. The new 
movement continued with occasional interruptions until 1842. Dur- 
ing this time, 135 miles of work were completed and 162 more 
undertaken. This made the total length of the public improve- 
ments 934 miles. After 1842, the only important activity of the 
state in the matter of transportation improvements was directed to 
the furtherance of the north branch extension, and to avoiding the 
inclined planes on the railways of the main line. J 

In order to form any correct estimate of the location and extent 
of the state works, it is necessary at this point to consider the sev- 
eral divisions separately. Turning our attention to the trunk line, 

* J. H. Rep., 1834-35, II (Appendix), p. 3. 
t J. H. Rep., 1840, II, p. 8. 
t J. H. Rep., 1842, III, p. 4. 
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let us begin at its eastern terminus and examine the various sec- 
tions in order.* 

The Philadelphia and Columbia railroad was the first link in the 
western chain. It commenced at the intersection of Vine and Broad 
streets, Philadelphia, and terminated at Columbia on the Susque- 
hanna, a distance of 81.6 miles, opening a direct communication 
between the valleys of the Delaware and the Susquehanna, and 
intersecting those of the Schuylkill, Brandywine and Conestoga. 

As originally built, the road had two inclined planes. At a dis- 
tance of about two miles from its point of commencement it crossed 
the Schuylkill by a viaduct 984 feet in length, and immediately 
ascended an inclined plane of 2,805 feet in length and 187 in height. 
Another inclined plane 1,800 feet in length and 90 in height was 
descended immediately before joining the canal basin at Columbia. 
The planes were never satisfactory, being slow and expensive in 
their operation,t and they were scarcely finished before efforts were 
made to avoid .them. On the 30th of N'ovember, 1836, a contract 
was entered into for the construction of a road six and one-half 
miles long to avoid the one at Columbia. At its completion in 
March, 1840, the^plane was abandoned. One track of the Schuylkill 
plane was avoided in October, 1850, and the other the following 
December, by the construction of the West Philadelphia railroad 
from a point near the present Ardmore station to the west end 
of the Market Street bridge. Various lateral extensions of this 
road were made, the two most important of which were those to 
York and Grettysburg. The legislature authorized the construction 
of this section of the main line of works on the 24th of March, 1828, 
and in March, 1834, a single track along the entire route from 

* Most of the facts found in the following description of the public 
improvements were taken directly from the reports of the oanal commis- 
sioners, and from Tanner's Canals and Railways of the United States. 

•j-They were operated by stationjary engines located at the head of the 
planes. When open for use the prevailing opinion regarding its method 
of operation was that the farmers and other citizens along the line should use 
the railroad the same as they used the tumpilves, i. e., purchase suitable 
A^'agons to be hauled by animal power and pay a certain toll to the state 
for the use of the roadway. This method of operation was put into practice 
for a time. The demonstration of the practicability of steam-engines for 
motive power resulted in the adoption of locomotive engines in a short time. 
The state supplied the motive power for the transportation of goods and 
passengers, while the cars were owned by individuals or companies. 
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Philadelphia to Columbia* was opened for travel. In October of 
the same year, the second track was completed and the road opened 
for public use. 

The Eastern and Juniata divisions of the Pennsylvania canal 
extended from Columbia to Hollidaysburg, at the base of the Alle- 
gheny mountains, a distance of 172 miles. From the western 
terminus of the Philadelphia and Columbia railroad, the canal 
followed the east bank of the Susquehanna, passed through the vil- 
lages of Maytown, Bainbridge, and Falmouth, and intersected the 
Union canal at Middletown. After imiting with the Susquehanna 
at this point by a series of locks, it continued along the east bank 
of that river, through Highspiretown and Harrisburg to Duncan^s 
Island, where it was intersected by the Susquehanna and entered the 
valley of the Juniata river. It then followed along its north or left 
bank, and passing Millerstown, Mexico, Mifflintown, Lewistown and 
Huntingdon, terminated at HoUidaysburg. Here it met the Portage 
railroad across the Allegheny mountains. At the mouth of the 
Raystown branch of the Juniata was the Raystown feeder, one 
mile in length. N^early 16 miles of these divisions consisted of 
slack water navigation. 

The Allegheny Portage railroad^ commenced at the termination 
of the Juniata division at HoUidaysburg and, pursuing a north- 
westerly course to Blair's (jl-ap summit,^ descended the valley of 
the mountain branch of the Conemaugh to Johnstown. There it 
joined the western division of the canal. The rise from HoUidays- 
burg to the summit was 1,398.71 feet in a distance of 10,1 miles. 

* The Susquehanna or "Tide water canal" extended from Wrightsville, 
opposite Columbia, to Havre de Grace in Maryland, thus affording an 
additional outlet to the ^ain line of the, state works. It was a private 
entei*prise. 

f The report of the commiaeioners who made the original survey for the 
canal connecting the eastern and western water proposed a continuous water 
route, by continuing the canals by means of nmnerous locks and dams as far 
as possible on both sides of the mountain, then piercing it by a tunnel rather 
less than four miles in length. 

X This point is almost due east from Pittsburg. The cut made to reduce 
the summit was only about twelve feet, the natural sunmiit being rather 
flat and wet. As ascertained by later railroad surveys, it was 2,322 feet 
above mean tide, or 161 feet higher than Gallitzen station on the Penn- 
sylvania railroad. — ^Roberts, Reminiscences of the First Railroad over the 
Allegheny mountains, in Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., II, p. 386. 

Trans. Conn. Acad., Vol. XIII. 15 Nov., 1907. 
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From there to Johnstown, the fall was 1,171.58 feet in a distance of 
26.59 miles.* The principal part of the elevation was overcome by 
ten straight inclined planes, operated by stationary engines. There 
were five of them on either side of the mountain with a total length 
of about 4^2 miles. Their angles of inclination ranged from fotir 
degrees and nine minutes to five degrees and fifty-one minutes. A 
tunnel at the Staple Bend of the Conemaugh, 4 miles east of Johns- 
town, attracted great attention. It was 901 feet long, 20 feet wide, 
and 19 feet high within the arch. It was the first tunnel built in 
America.f The first track was ready for use in 1834, although it 
was then in a very imperfect condition. It was not until late in 
, the spring of the following year that the second track was com- 
pleted. At first the state furnished the motive power only on the 
inclined planes and the road was used as a public highway. The 
dissatisfaction accompanying this method of operation soon resulted 
in the state also furnishing locomotive power on the grade lines 
between the planes. 

As on the Philadelphia and Columbia railroad, the operating of 
the planes on the first portage line was not satisfactory, neither 
were they considered safe. Consequently suggestions for avoiding 
them were made immediately after the opening of the road. It was 
not until the construction of the Pennsylvania system began in 
1847, however, that the state authorities gave serious attention to 
this matter. After encountering many difficulties, and the expendi- 
ture of several times the amount of money estimated as necessary 
for building it, a new Portage railroad was completed on July 1st, 
1855. Although in an imperfect condition, it was then put into 
operation, and the old line, though somewhat shorter than the new 
one, ceased to be used. 

The Western division of the Pennsylvania canal extended from 
Johnstown to Pittsburg, a distance of 104 miles, traversing the 
valleys of the Conemaugh, Kiskeminetas, and Allegheny rivers. 
After leaving Johnstown it passed the towns of Fairfield, Lock- 
port, Blairsville and Warren, crossed the Allegheny above the mouth 
of the Kiskeminetas, and followed it for some distance. Again 
recrossing that river, the canal entered and passed through the city 

* Tanner, Canals and Railroads of the United States, p. 126. 

t Wilson, The Allegheny Portage Railroad, in Annual Report of Secreta^ry 
of Internal Affairs, Part IV, 1898-90, p. Ixiii. This is doubtless the best and 
fullest history of the Portage road ever written. 
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of Pittsburg and terminated at the Monongahela river. In connec- 
tion with this division two feeders may be mentioned; the Johns- 
town feeder, at the eastern terminus, having a length of one and 
one-half miles, and the Allegheny feeder from Alleghenytown to 
the western division, three-quarters of a mile long. 

The entire distance between Philadelphia and Pittsburg by the 
main line was, it will be recalled, 394.54 miles. The canals were 
four feet deep, twenty-eight feet wide at the bottom, and forty at 
the water line. The locks were ninety feet long and from fifteen 
to seventeen feet wide. 

A summary of the lateral works undertaken by the state is next 
in order. 

The Susquehanna division, thirty-nine miles in length, com- 
menced at the outlet lock on Duncan's Island, where it joined the 
eastern division of the Pennsylvania canal, crossed the northern 
outlet of the Jimiata, and entered Buffalo township, in Perry 
county. It then pursued a course almost due north, along the right 
bank of the Susquehanna to the town of Northumberland. Here 
it intersected the canals that extended along the north and west 
branches of that river. 

The West Branch division connected with the above canal at 
NTorthumberland, and passed along the left bank of the west branch 
of the Susquehanna, through ITorthumberland and Lycoming 
counties to Farrandsville creek. Its length, including several sec- 
tions of pool navigation, was 72 miles. An extension of this divi- 
sion to the mouth of the Sinnemahoning creek, a distance of about 
33 miles, was undertaken and abandoned in 1841. 

The Bald Eagle side cut extended from the pool at Dunnstown 
dam, on the above division, to Bald Eagle creek, a distance of 
3.62 miles. 

The Lewishurg side cut extended from Lewisburg in Tlnioii 
county to the West Branch division, a distance of slightly more 
than half a mile. 

The North Branch division commenced at the basin which united 
the Susquehanna and the West Branch division at ITorthumberland. 
This canal pursued a northeasterly course through the towns of 
Danville, Bloomsburg and Berwick and terminated at Lackawanna 
creek, a distance of 72% miles. 

. In connection with this division was the North Branch Extension, 
upon which a large amount of money was expended, although it wap 
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never wholly completed. It commenced at the mouth of Lacka- 
wanna creek and extended to the ITew York state line, a distance of 
over 90 miles. The design of this work* was to effect a communi- 
cation, by means of the Chenango canal of New York, between 
the improvements of Pennsylvania and the Erie canal, and thus 
facilitate the exchange of the various products of the two states. 

Another unfinished work was the Wiconisco canal, extending 
from Millersburg at Wiconisco creek to the pool of Clark's Ferry 
dam at Dimcan's Island, a distance of 12^ miles. 

The Delaware division, 60 miles in length, was another important 
section of the state works. The primary object in constructing this 
canal was to accommodate the coal trade of the Lehigh. It com- 
menced at Bristol in Bucks county, 18 miles above Philadelphia, 
and terminated at Easton, where it united with the works of the 
Lehigh Coal and !N"avigation Company. 

In the western part of the state several canals were projected as 
a part of the works originally proposed to connect the eastern waters 
with those of the Ohio and Lake Erie,* but a very inconsiderable 
part of them was ever completed by the state itself. The Beaver 
division, which formed part of this system, began to yield revenue 
as early as 1834. It extended from the town of Beaver on the Ohio 
to the head of slack water navigation on the Shenango, six miles 
above ITewcastle, a distance of about 30 miles. The section of this 
division, from the Ohio to the confluence of Big Beaver and 
Mahoning, formed a part of the communication between the canals 
of Ohio and Pennsylvania, viz., the trunk of the Mahoning canal. 

The Erie Extension was a work upon which a large amoimt of 
money was squanderedf before its transfer to the Erie Canal Com- 
pany in 1845. It commenced at the head of the pool on the She- 
nango, six miles above Newcastle, and proceeded towards the north 
along the valley of that river through Crawford and Erie counties 
to Presque Isle, at the town of Erie, a distance of about 106 miles. 
Connected with the Erie Extension was a work called the French 
•Creeh feeder and Franhlin branch extending from Eratiklin on 
the Allegheny river to Conneaut lake, by way of Meadville, a dis- 
tance of about 50 miles. A portion of this was completed in 1829 
and the remainder in 1834. It was made with the design of con- 

* See J. H. Rep., 1840, II, Appendix, p. 37. 

f The cost of this work to the state up to the time of transfer to the Erie 
Oanal Company was $3,196,149. 
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veying the waters of French creek to Conneaut lake, which was 
intended to be raised to the height of eleven feet above its natural 
surface, thus forming a great reservoir for the Erie Extension, or 
main line of canal from Beaver to the harbor of Erie. 

The above includes practically all of the works, finished and 
unfinished, undertaken by the state during the whole period under 
consideration.* 

We have now seen how extensive a system of public worka 
resulted from the policy set forth by the Act of April 9th, 1827. 
The course of action the state committed herself to, at that time, 
already has been shown to be a radical departure from the plans 
of the promoters; also from the crystallization of the popular 
movement as reflected in the Act of February 25th, 1826. An 
examination of the influences causing this deviation from the 
expected programme of transportation development will now be 
made. 

It can hardly be doubted that Pennsylvania's true policy was to 
bend all her energies, primarily, towards the completion of the 
main line of works.f Had this course been followed, connection 
with the West might have been made several years before it 
actually materialized. The supply of engineers would have been 
more in accordance with the demand. Tolls could have been 
received earlier than they were, and loans to provide the funds for 
the work of construction would not have been called for so rapidly. 
This policy, however, though sound in theory, was rendered impos- 
sible in practice owing to local interests and sectional jealousies. In 
the legislature, the representatives from those counties remote 
from the trunk line, even though they believed in internal improve- 
ments as a state policy, would not support additional bills for 
extending the main work unless equal provisions were made for 

* Apparent discrepancies in the length of certain state works as given in 
the reports quoted are explained by the feeders in some cases being 
included and not in others. The lines built to avoid the inclined planes on 
tlie railroads also changed the length of the main line. 

f "I feel persuaded that a gradual progressive system of improvement, by 
means of roads and canals, such as this state might have prosecuted from 
time to time without embarrassing her finances, or endangering her credit, 
would have been her true policy. The great mistake, on our part, has been 
in undertaking too much at once." — From Governor Wolf's message, Dec. 
8th, 1830, in J. H. Rep., 1830-31, II, p. 21. 
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the direct interests of their constituency.* The following extract 
from a contemporary writer,t who observed the change of policy 
we have spoken of, sheds light upon the situation :-r- 

"When provision was to be made for the further extension of 
the canal from the mouths of the Juniata and the Kiskeminetas, the 
Juniata route being found the shortest and most eligible, public 
attention was directed to it. To establish this route and provide for 
its execution was the great object for which the friends of internal 
improvement in the east and west had to contend. Those who were 
opposed to. the entire project as premature, hazardous, extravagant, 
and partial, conceived that to successfully resist the adoption of this 
most popular route was the defeat or the delay of the whole, and, 
accordingly, directed their united force to oppose the passage of a 
law in favor of the Juniata route. The strength of the opposition, 
with the aid of those dissatisfied on the other explored routes, pre- 
sented a vote that could not be overcome by the friends of the 
Juniata route. To break and divide the vote of the opposition 
became the object of the friends of a canal, and it would seem that 
at once the legislative hall became a market-place, wherein canals 
were to be bartered for a few years. A few members were to be con- 
ciliated and brought into the measure by appropriations to their 
district of country, and by such management or log-rolling,' as it 
is called, millions of dollars were disposed of in projects not then 
required for public accommodation, and the Commonwealth, in 
place of one canal, was, by the log-rolling, rolled into three or more, 
at an expense we think, now (1829) alarming to many of those 
friends who in their zeal were carried along with the general 
current." 

Another writer, in commenting upon the legislative provisions 
made, from time to time, for commencing works contrary to every 
dictate of sound policy, summarized the case as follows: — 

"This course was the more imperative because there was a minor- 
ity, respectable in point of zeal and numbers, and formidable by 
talents, who were hostile to the measures in toto, either from nar- 

* "Your committee regard the plan of the origiaal improvement system of 
the state as founded in wisdom; and the only subject of regret is that its 
friends, from time to time, in the legislative councils of the state have been 
obliged to vote for other purposes, and for local canals and railways till it 
has become involved in a heavj' and oppressive debt. This fact cannot be 
explained away or denied." — From proceedings of an Improvement Conven- 
tion of delegates from Luzerne, Susquehanna and Bradford counties held at 
Tunkhannock, May 5th, 1840. 

f Inland Navigation and Internal Improvements as now prosecuted in 
Pennsylvania (1829), by a freeholder of Franklin county, p. 4. 
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row, contracted views, from doubts of the practicability of the 
measure on the large scale contemplated, or from dread of the 
enormous expense with which it must be attended. If to this minor- 
ity, any, even a small number, of the friends of internal improve- 
ments were to be added, who might oppose the system, if their 
interests were not properly and promptly provided for, the measure, 
which at best was far from being quite certain of success, would 
have been inevitably prostrated. It was therefore imperiously 
necessary to conciliate these members as the sine qua non of suc- 
cess. This is what is vulgarly called 'log-rolling,' the result of a 
spirit of compromise."* 

Again, the evidence of Governor Eitner is to the point. Refer- 
ring to the public works in his messagef to the legislature of Decem- 
ber 6th, 1836, he said :— 

"Pennsylvania has 600 miles of completed canal and 120 of fin- 
ished railroad. Yet such has been the ruinous and detached system 
pursued in their construction, that only 455 miles of this whole 
length are now to any useful extent in operation. The Susque- 
hanna division from Duncan's Island to ^Northumberland, 39 miles, 
the whole of the INorth Branch, 73% miles, the West Branch, 72 
miles, the Beaver division, 24% miles, the French Creek division, 
22% miles, and the French Creek Feeder, 23 miles, forming a 
length jof canal 254% miles, as will appear by the report of the 
canal commissioners, scarcely pay their lock-keepers, though a great 
portion of them have been completed for years.^J Reference was 
then made by contrast to the main line, whose revenue was more 
promising. The conclusion is: — "The difference arises from the 
fact that the one class of improvements are not only complete in 
themselves, but have completed the object of their construction; 
while the others are mere disjointed beginnings of an immense 
whole, whose plan was never perfected, and whose present con- 
dition is a sad proof of the selfishness of sectional jealousy and 
log-rolling legislation." 

It seems hardly necessary to supplement these quotations by 
others that are available§ in order to arrive at the correct reason 

* Oarey, Brief View of the System of Internal Improvementa of the State 
of Pennsylvania ( 1831 ) , p. 13. 

t J. H. Rep., 1836-7, II, pp. 28-29. 

J The canal commissioners in their report for 1836 stated that the revenue 
from the public works was derived almost entirely from the main line. 

§Niles' Reg., XXXVII, p. 212; Publius, The State Debt, p. 11; Report on 
Inland Navigation and Internal Improvement read in the House of Represen- 
tatives, Feb. 26th, 1829, p. 5; Report of House Committee relative to the 
Gettysburg Railroad, in J. H. Rep., 1838-9, II, Part II, p. 16. 
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for the adoption of the improvement poKcy of 1827. The shape of 
the State of Pennsylvania and the wide distribution of its inhabi- 
tants were such that no one leading line, sufficiently far reaching in 
its benefits, could be selected upon which the concentration of the 
energies of the commonwealth might be exclusively directed to 
the entire satisfaction of all the districts. The natural outcome of 
this was exactly what took place, viz. — the adoption of a policy of 
mutual accommodation. Th^ case is clear that this programme was 
forced upon the party in favor of first building the main line. Once 
adopted, however, its continuance was regarded as essential to the 
preservation of the public faith; and the inevitable outcome was 
the chain of log-rolling legislation which marked the progress of the 
public works until their completion. 

In conclusion, a work is necessary regarding the causes for the 
renewed expansion commencing in 1836. At this time, the fever 
of internal improvements was raging throughout many states in the 
Union,* and Pennsylvania was no exception. Moreover, as will 
be seen later, as extensive patronage had now grown up under the 
past expenditure of nearly $23,000,000 upon the public works. 
Again, in addition to the fact that the faith of the state had been 
pledged already to those districts in which new works now were 
undertaken, two other events occurred about this time profoundly 
influencing the situation. These were the distribution of the 
surplus revenuef and the chartering of the Bank of the United 
States. By these events, between five and six million dollars were 
thrown into the public treasury.^ All these conditions combined 

* Bourne, History of the Surplus Revenue of 1837, p. 126. Niles' Reg., 
XLVIII (June 6th, 1835), p. 238, says: — "Canals and railways are multiply- 
ing with such rapidity over the country that it is next to impossible to keep 
pace with them." 

f The bill for the distribution of the surplus revenue of th© United States 
was signed by the President on the 23d of June, 1836. In accordance with 
this law, Pennsylvania received $2,867,514.78. Some of this money was used 
for educational purposes. The rest was placed in the public treasury and 
used largely for paying the interest on the public debt and for the extension 
of the transportation improvements. 

X "Unf ortunjately for Pennsylvania, two circumstances occurred about this 
time [1836] which in their consequences have been more disastrous to her 
best interests than all the other evils which she has been subjected to. It 
will easily be perceived that the circumstances alluded to were the distribu- 
tion of the surplus revenue, and the chartering of the Bank of the United 
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to extend the improvement system, and the most extravagant 
schemes were at once undertaken. When, in the face of impending 
bankruptcy, a halt had to be called, no revenue could be expected 
from the new ventures without a further expenditure of many 
millions of dollars. The influence of the chartering of the Bank of 
the United States will be more fully considered in connection with 
the financing of the public works, and it is to this aspect of ^ our 
subject that attention, will now be given. 

Chaptbe IV. — Finance. 

The Act of April 11th, 1825, which created the first board of 
canal commissioners, was the first also to provide for the prelimin- 
ary arrangements in the financing of the public works. By it, the 
new board was directed to inquire into the means most suitable for 
establishing a canal fund ; to ascertain the terms upon which loans 
could be obtained ; and to devise means for meeting the interest and 
for the final payment of the principal. 

Their report of February 3d, 1826,''! upon these various matters, 
contained numerous recommendations which Were embodied in an 
Act of legislature of April 1st, 1826.t This date, it will be recalled, 
was about a month after the construction of the first sections of 
the trunk line had been authorized. This initial financial legisla- 
tion provided for the establishment of an "internal improvement 

States. . By these two transactions, between five and six million dollars were 
thrown into her coffers. Intoxicated by the sudden acquisition of so large an 
amount of money, instead of husbanding it with proper care, as she should 
have done, the most extravagant schemes of improvement were undertaken, 
which now involve us in the difficulties with which we find ourselves sur- 
rounded, and which yet require the expenditure of millions upon millions to 
ensure oomplebiou." — ^Minority Report of Committee on Inland Navigation 
and Internal Improvements, in J. H. Rep., 1840, II (Part II), p. 255. 

"These habits of lavish and ill-judged appropriations, engendered by the 
sudden and unexpected acquisition of public money, through means which can 
seldom if ever happen again, must be promptly corrected. It is frequently 
observed in the case of private individuals, that the sudden acquisition of 
wealth is fatally injurious to the prudent habits and sound morals of the 
possessor. It is more emphatically true in the case of governments. . . . 
The enormous and unprecedented deficit in the treasury now to be supplied is 
an instructive commentary on its practical results." — Extract from Governor 
Porter's Message, in J. H. Rep., 1838-39, II (Part I), p. 521. 

♦ See J. H. Rep., 1825-26, II, p. 232. 

fLaws of Pennsylvania, 1825-26, p. 168. 
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fund'^ of which the secretary of the commonwealth, the auditor 
general, and the state treasurer were made commissioners. All 
stmis vested in them were to he used to pay the interest on loans* 
contracted for huilding the canal, to purchase the principal of such 
dehts, and to defray all expenses incident to the management of 
the fund. The sources of the latter were as follows: "All appro- 
priations, grants, and donations" made hy the state legislature, by 
the Congress of the United States, hy corporations or individuals; 
an annual appropriationf of $30,000 from the auction duties ;$ 

* The practice of borrowing on the credit of the state had commenced pre- 
vious to the period imder discussion, although to a very limited cxteftt. In 
the year 1826, when the commonwealth commenced the system of internal 
improvements, the debt was $1,840,000.^ The report of the committee on 
ways and means^ made to the legislature in 1823 expressed the regret that 
Pennsylvania has adopted a system of borrowing. The time was anxiously 
anticipated when the state should be free from debt. If the policy of spend- 
ing more than the legitimate revenues Applied were continued, the result 
must be taxation or a state-debt. They believed "that neither our form of 
government nor the habits or disposition of our citizens is calculated for 
either debt or taxation; but if one or the other must be adopted they would 
prefer taxes rather than debt." This preference, however, was not embodied 
in their recommendations of ways and means since they advised "the passage 
of a law authorizing the governor to obtain on loaa from the Philadelphia 
Bank the sum of $100,000 ... to renew the loans with the Pennsylvania 
Bank as they shall fall due, and to make such other loans as the exigencies 
of the state may require . . . for any time not exceeding four years." The 
reason for recommending the continuance of a policy adverse to their con- 
victions was: — "The great scarcity of a circulating medium in the interior 
of the state would make it very difficult if not impracticable to raise money 
by any general system of taxation." 

f During the year 1826, however, the state treasurer was authorized to 
pay the commissioners of the fund, out of the receipts from duties on 
auctions, such sums as might be necessary to meet the interest on loans 
authorized during that year for canal construction. After December 1st, 
1826, $30,000 annually were to be paid into the improvement fund out of 
the auction duties. 

J Auctioneers were required to be licensed. They were allowed a fixed 
percentage on their sales, and along wdth this commission they had to collect 
for the use of the state, an additional one per cent. The bonds given by the 
auctioneers were security for the payment of th.e collections made for the 
state. Four times a year the duties thus collected were paid into the 
treasury .^-See General Index to the Laws of Pennsylvania, 1700-1812, p. 47. 



* Report of Joint Committee on Pennsylvania's finances from 1838-43, read 
in the House, May 15th, 1878. 
2 See J. H. Rep., 1822-23, p. 820. 
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the net proceeds of escheats; the dividends accruing on the canal, 
road, and bridge stock owned by the- state.; also the tolls to be 
taken on the public works when built. Let us now endeavor to 
make a fair estimate of the yearly revenue thus diverted into the 
improvement fund. 

In any safe system of finance, the "appropriations^ grants and 
donations" could scarcely be regarded as source* of any sure revenue. 
Hence it seems fair to say that such contingent contributions should 
have little or no weight in computing the strength of the fund in 
question. The second item, viz., $30,000 from the auction duties, 
could be depended upon as always forthcoming, since this was only 
a small fraction of the yearly revenue derived from that tax.* 
The net proceeds of escheats was but a minor fund, also uncertain. 
In 1827, it amounted to $2,040.35, but for the next three years it 
averages only $485. One thousand dollars per year was certainly 
as much as could reasonably be expected from this source.f For 
a number of years following 1826, the dividends on the state stock 
diverted to the improvement fund averaged $29,000, and as the 
yearly income from this source had usually approximated this 
figure it could quite safely be depended upon as forthcoming. 
Finally, the revenue to be derived from tolls depended wholly upon 
the future. The fund could not be augmented from this source for 
several years, however great might be its contribution in time to 
come. Consequently we find that the sums that might reasonably 
be collected yearly to constitute an interest fund were approximately 
as follows: — 

Auction duties $30,000 

Escheats 1,000 

Dividends on canal, road and bridge stock 29,000 

Total $60,000 

Computing interest at five per cent., the market rate when pre- 
vailing, this" sum was sufficient to pay the interest upon loans of 
$1,200,000. The estimated cost of constructing the through line 

* In 1826, the auction duties amounted to $108,820.06 and for several years 
afterwards they were never less than this sum. See Hammond, Tabular 
View of the Financial Affairs of Pennsylvania, p. 14. 

^ f The average yearly income from this source for the twelve years follow- 
ing 1827 was $1,061. — ^Hammond, Tabular View of the Financial Affairs 
of Pennsylvania, p. 17. 
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from Middletown to Pittsburg as originally designed was, as has 
been shown, $3,000,000. Moreover, the time to construct the works 
was put down as six years. Hence it is clear that the provisions 
made, at this time, for financing the Pennsylvania canal were 
entirely inadequate and unsafe, even though the original plan of 
construction had been adhered to, and the estimated cost had been 
correct. 

Since STew York's canal had been completed before Pennsyl- 
vania's works were commenced, and since both states depended upon 
loans to pay the cost of construction, the question naturally arises 
at this point as to whether the latter state modelled its system for 
financing the public works upon that of the former. In order to 
answer this question it may be well before entering upon a con- 
sideration of the actual working out of Pennsylvania's financial 
arrangements to compare the "internal improvement fund" with 
the "canal fund" of N'ew York. 

In 1817, when the construction of the Erie and Champlain canals 
was about to be commenced, a sound policy for financing the works 
was adopted.* It appears that no reliance whatever was placed 
upon prospective tolls. But a fund was constituted which, without 
possibility of failure, should meet the interest on the loans con- 
tracted to construct the public works. To this end, the taxes on 
steamboats, on salt, on goods sold at auction, and some other minor 
dues were diverted from the "general fund" to a special "canal 
fund." The latter was placed under the charge of the canal com- 
missioners, who were expressly required to limit their loans so that 
the total annual interest should, in no case, exceed the income of that 
fund. Again, after the canals were constructed, and when tolls were 
coming in freely, tl^e latter, along with the salt and auction duties, 
were put into a sinking fund, for the extinguishing of the debt of 
$7,737,771 .incurred in building the canals. Moreover, it was 
definitely provided that no use should be made of these revenues for 
any other purpose whatsoever. In making these arrangements it 
was generally understood that the object was to discharge the debt, 
to restore to the "general fund" the moneys diverted from it, and 
to remove forever all danger of a resort to taxation. Thus it 

* The facts given here r^arding the provisions made for financing the 
Erie and ' Champlain canals are found in Hunt's Merchants' Magazine, Vol. 
XVIII, 1848, p. 246, and in a Report of the Ways and Means Committee of 
the Assembly of New York, March, 1838. 
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is evident that a clear, safe and well-defined policy was laid out 
and pursued, viz. — to contract no debts without arranging before- 
hand, beyond the possibility of doubt, the ways and means of 
paying the interest and later the principal itself. 

In accordance with these plans, the funds for meeting interest 
payments were always ample, and the part of the improvement 
debt falling due in 1836 was easily paid. The balance remaining 
in the sinking fund, at this time, was $3,931,132, and the remainder 
of the debt which did not mature until 1846 was only $3,762,256. 
The latter would have been discharged at once, had it been possible 
to get the state's creditors to surrender their certificates at a reason- 
able figure. There being no longer any need of augmenting the 
sinking fund, legislation was passed in 1836 providing for the res- 
toration to the "general fund" of the salt and auction duties, also 
for diverting $200,000 annually from the canal revenues to the 
same fund. 

It thus seems clear that the meagre provisions made by Pennsyl- 
vania for financing the trunk line were not copied from New York. 
On the contrary, the sound policy of the latter state affords a 
striking contrast to that of the former. The inevitable result of 
such negligence of duty on the part of Pennsylvania was that, 
within a short time, the interest fund was exhausted. An acknowledg- 
ment of this fact by the commissioners* resulted, as we shall soon see, 
in a temporary decline of the credit of the state. 

The first loanf negotiated to secure funds to conmience the con- 
struction of the public works was for the sum of $300,'000, author- 
ized by an Act of April Ist, 1826.J From this time until 1842, the 
period of the active prosecution of the state improvements, 
$63,352,648.72 were expended by the commissioners of the internal 
improvement fund. Indeed, within two years from the date when 
the first ground was broken, permanent loans had been floated 
amounting to $3,300,000 and the work of construction was only 
fairly under way. As early as 1829, the confidence of "capitalists 
and moneyed institutions" had become shaken respecting the suffi- 
ciency of the fund pledged for the payment of interest. So great 

* See Report of the- Ckmimissioners of the Internal Improvement Fund for 
February 19th, 1829, in J. H. Rep., 1828-29, II, p. 589. 

f The rate of interest was 5 per cent., and the stock sold at a premium 
of 3f per cent. 

J Laws of Pennsylvania, 1825-26, p. 168. 
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was the alarm at this time, that not a single bid was made for a 
permanent loan for $2,200,000 authorized by an Act of April 22d, 
1829.* This was not diie to any tightness in the money market, for, 
in the words of Governor Shultze, "the canal stock of a neighboring 
state commands a premium abroad, while that of this no less worthy 
commonwealth is in no demand and will not sell at all."t More- 
over, it was only with great difficulty that money could be obtained 
on temporary loan to meet the urgent demands on the improvement 
fund.J The suspicions of the "capitalists and moneyed institutions" 
concerning the sufficiency of the fund for interest payments were 
not without foundation. The commissioners, in their report of 
February 19th, 1829, made no attempt to conceal the actual con- 
ditions when they predicted a "deficiency of money belonging to 
the fund on the 1st of February, 1830, to meet the semi-annual 
payment of interest on loans due on that day, of $53,880." On 
the date mentioned, the amount of interest to be paid was $167,500, 
and had not $100,000 then been transferred§ from the state treas- 
ury to the internal improvement fund, there would have been a 
deficit of $70,338.81. Again, on the. 1st of August of the same 
year the deficit was $77,838.81, although in the meantime a similar 
transfer of $25,000 had been made. Furthermore, in the face of 
these difficulties a temporary loan was authorized on IN'ovember 
17th, 1829, to provide, among other things,- for the payment of matur- 
ing interest. This one act of emergency legislation would not be 
considered imf avorably had not this make-shift policy for a number 
of years afterwards been frequently repeated. || 

The failure to negotiate the loan of April 22d, 1829, and the 
increasing deficit in the interest fund were the cause of serious 
thought on the part of the executive and the legislative officers of 
the state. Moreover, at the close of 1829, the sum of $1,398,790.67 
was due to various contractors, many of whom, on account of delay 

* See Gov. Wolfs message in J. H. Rep., 1831-32, II, p. 19. 

t Message of November 4th, 1829, in J. H. Rep., 1829-30, II, p. 6. 

t See Gov. Wolfs message in J. H. Rep., 1831-32, II, p. 19. 

§ By an Act of April 22nd, 1829, the state treasurer was authorized to pay 
to the commissioners of the internal improvement fund to be applied to the 
interest account any money not otherwise appropriated, which, in the opinion 
of the commissioners, could be done without embarrassing the ordinary 
operations of the treasury. 

I! See J. H. Rep., 1836-37, II, p. 22. 
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in obtaining their pay, were in distressing conditions.* In his mes- 
sage of January 14th, 1830, Governor Wolf discussed at length the 
whole situation. He pointed out the complete inefficiency of the 
improvement fund to meet the interest on the existing loans of 
$8,300,000,. and on the additional sums that, sooner or later, must 
be borrowed to complete the works. In order to create an interest 
fund which should be both ample and permanent, he strongly 
advised taxation. Again, in their report of February 22d, 1830, the 
house committee on ways and means stated that it was "the imper- 
ative duty of the present legislature to adopt effective measures to 
guard against any possible deficiency to meet the engagements of 
the state.^t Furthermore, they mentioned that, in view of the 
rapidly increasing interest charges on the loans, which then aggre- 
gated nearly $10,000,000,$ they would recommend, later, a system 
of taxation to supplement the present sources for interest payment. 
The effect of these and other expressions of determination tp 
strengthen the interest fund was shown, even before any action was 
taken in this direction, in the rise of the credit of the state. For 
between March, 1830, and December, 1831, $386,989.71 were paid 
into the treasury as premiums on stock loans,§ and diverted to the 
fund for interest payment. During this time, to use the words of 
Governor Wolf, "capitalists and moneyed institutions vied with 

each other as to which of them should obtain the state loans, 

in the entire confidence that an adequate fund for the punctual 
semi-annual payment of the interest would be established." || 

In this matter, however, they were over-sanguine. For the taxa- 
tion bills reported by the committee on ways and means were by no 
means as extensive as had been assured, nor were they adequate to 
the ever-increasing demands for interest money. They were as fol- 
lows : — First, a tax of one mill on the dollar upon personal property 
not subject to county rates and levies; second, an increase of one 

* See J. H. Rep., 1829-30, II, p. 574. 

t J. H. Rep., 1829-30, II, p. 663. 

X The whole amount of money appropriated for the state works up to 
December 10th, 1830, was $10,288,309.69. See Haz. Reg., VII, p. 12. 

§ The permanent loans upon which this amount of premiums was paid 
aggregated $6,783,161.88. They were placed at 5 per cent, and all sold at a 
premium. See Hammond, Tabular View of the Financial Affairs of Penn- 
sylvania, p. 9. 

Ij J. H. Rep., 1831-32, II, p. 19. 
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mill on the dollar on all county rates and levies; tldrd, a tax on 
inns and taverns, expected to add $40,000 yearly revenue; fourth, 
a tax on judicial proceedings such as recording deeds and mortgages, 
estimated as capable of swelling the annual revenue by $50,000; 
fifth, an alteration of the law concerning the retailing of mer- 
chandise, so as to give an increase of $40,000 annually. 

By the time the above recommendations had been fully discussed 
in both houses of the legislature, items three, four, and five were 
cancelled, and only the first two were included in the tax laws of 
March 26th, 1831. These were to be kept in force for five years, 
and would therefore have expired by limitation in March, 1836, had 
they not been repealed previously.* They were designed to help 
replenish the interest fund, only until the revenue expected from the 
public works should be ample to meet this and many other purposes.f 

It is hardly necessary to say that the above tax laws were unim- 
portant and entirely insufficient. In fact they may have been 
designed by the legislature rather to raise credit than actual rev- 
enue. During the period of almost Ave years in which they were 
in force, the total amount of revenue collected was only 
$1,052,650.78.$ By 1835, the last year these laws were in force, 
the yearly interest on the improvement loans slightly exceeded this 
figure.§ Certainly no further facts are necessary to demonstrate 
the futility of the taxation policy of 1831. 

In spite of the failure of the legislature to create an interest 
fund which should be "both ample and permanent," no further 
trouble was experienced for some time in securing, upon easy terms, 
the money necessary to carry on the public works. In fact, all the 
loans floated for the purpose of bringing the improvements to com- 
pletion in 1834 bore a substantial premium. 1| For instance, the 5 
per cent, stocks of 1832-33, to the amount of $2,500,000, redeemable 
in 1860, sold at almost 15 per cent, above par.^f The reasons for 
this are apparent. In the first place, the expressions of determina- 
tion to preserve the credit of the state, at the time of its temporary 
decline in 1829, tended to make the money lenders confident regard- 

* They were repealed on February 18th, 1836. 

t See J. H. Rep., 1831-32, II, pp. 20-21. 

J HaiDimond, Tabular View of the Finaiicial Affairs of Pennsylvania, p. 14. 

§Ibid., p. 11. 

Ijlbid., p. 9. 

If Hunt's Mer. Mag., XX, 1849, p. 260. 
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ing the security of their loans. But of no less importance than this 
was the influence of the general financial condition of the country. 
Both at home and abroad, money was abundant and the expansion 
of state and individual credits was exceedingly popular.* The 
spirit of speculation was by no means confined to this state, but it 
was raging all over the country. Banks were created in great num- 
bersf and became the instruments of the expanding credit mania. 
Under these conditions, Pennsylvania had no trouble to sell her 
stock profusely to provide means for completing her extensive 
system of public improvements. Moreover, the funds thus secured 
were from time to time freely drawn upon to pay the interest on 
previous loans. 

As a result of this policy, when the main line and lateral works 
had been completed and were coming into general use in 1835, 
the state debt was $24,689,743.32.$ The greater part of this 
( $22,420,003.32 )§ had been incurred in the construction of canals 
and railways. The whole of this sum had been borrowed at 5 per 
cent, and had yielded to the treasury in premiums on the respective 
loans the sum of $1,356,653.36. || Moreover in this year, the ordi- 

* "States, banks, corporations and individuals all moved forward in har- 
monious unison, borrowing all they oould and wherever they oouli, without 
reference to their future ability and means of repayment." — Extract from 
Governor Porter's Message, in J. H. Rep., 1840, II, p. 19. 

**During the ten years following 1820, public stocks were authorized in 

the various states to the amount of $26,000,000, of which nearly $18,000,000 

were held against the three states, New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

Between the years 1830 and 1835, $40,000,000 were added to the obligations 

of the states, while the three years previous to 1838 witnessed ata increase 

of local indebtedness to the amount of $107,000." — ^Adamis, Public Debts, 

p. 318. 

f Banks in the United States. 

Loans and 
Number -Capital Discounts Circulation Specie 

1820 303 $137,110,611 $189,252,422 $ 44,863,344 19,820,240 

1830 330 145,192,268 200,451,214 61,323,896 22,144,917 

1837 634 290,772,091 525,115,702 149,185,890 37,915,340 

— See Governor Porter's message of January 8th, 1840, in J. H. Rep., 1840, 
II, p. 15. 

J See Governor Shunk's message in Exec. Docs., 1845, p. 6. 

§ See Governor Wolf*s annual message of Dec. 2d, 1835, in J. H. Rep., 
1835-36, II, p. 11. 

II Ibid., p. 11. 

Trans. Conn. Acad., Vol. XIII. 16 Nov., 1907. 
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nary revenue, exclusive of loans, was $1,643,923.21, of which 
$662,690 was from taxes, and $684,357.77 from canal and railroad 
tolls. The interest payments, in 1835, totalled $1,169,455.69, a sum, 
as will be seen, nearly equal to the entire revenue. In the face of 
such unsound financial conditions, economy in all matters of public 
policy and a reinforcement of the tax laws of 1831 would naturally 
have been expected. On the contrary, however, a wide extension 
of the internal improvement system was commenced, and the above- 
mentioned laws were repealed. Let us now examine the circum- 
stances giving rise to such action. * 

The charter of the Bank of the United States was to expire 
March 3d, 1836. As early as November preceding this date, proj- 
ects began to be discussed for getting from Pennsylvania a state 
charter. This scheme soon became popular, for it appeared that 
there would be obtained in this way by the state a large sum of 
ready money, as well as the means for placing loans upon easy 
terms. Furthermore, the extensive patron.age which had already 
grown up under the past expenditure of nearly $23,000,000 among 
jobbers and contractors, as well as under the appointment of 
numerous operators on the public works, naturally produced a 
strong party in favor of any movement which would provide for 
their extension. Besides, many could be found anxious to endorse 
any reasonable plan to avoid paying -taxes. Accordingly, on Feb- 
ruary 18th, 1836, a bill was passed entitled "An act to repeal the 
state tax on real and personal property, to continue aijd extend 
the improvements of the state by railroads and canals, and to 
charter a state bank to be called the United States Bank."* This 
act, then considered the means for effecting the financial redemp- 
tionf of the state, has been justly characterized as follows : — 

"The act of the Pennsylvania Legislature, by which the United 
States Bank of Pennsylvania was chartered, is, on. its face, a piece 

* Laws of Pennsylvania, 1835-36, p. 36. 

f Governor Ritner, in his annual message for 1836, in speaking of this 
act said : "The increase of the state debt is arrested. The state tax has been 
permanently repealed. Loans for the payment of interest, that infallible 
precursor of private as well as public bankruptcy, have, I trust, forever 
ceased, .... The whole of this healthful and cheering change was 
produced by one well-time, wise and truly Pennsylvanian act of legislation. 

The Bank of the United States became, a» a State institution, 

the means of producing for Pennsylvania that financial redemption which it 
haxi formerly effected for the Union."— J. H. Rep., 1836-37, II, p. 22. 
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of corrupt legislation. Its corruption was addressed to the people 
of the state, not to private individuals. It comprised three projects 
in an obvious log-rolling combination, — remission of taxes, public 
improvements, and bank charter."* 

The first section, as before mentioned, repealed the tax laws 
of 1831, and thus left the state almost taxless. By other sections, 
more than two millions of dollars were appropriated at once, for 
the extension of the transportation improvements. Furthermore, 
in consideration of the privileges conferred upon the bank by this 
act, and in lieu of all taxes on dividends, it was to pay into the 
treasury of the commonwealth the sum of $2,500,000, and a further 
annual sum of $100,000 for twenty yearsf for common school pur- 
poses. It was also pledged to advance on permanent loan any sum 
or sums not exceeding in the whole $6,000,000, in return for which 
the state was to issue negotiable certificates of stock, reimbursable 
in 1868, bearing interest at 4 or 5 per cent, per annum payable half 
yearly. It was provided that, if the interest should be at 4 per 
cent., the loan was to be taken at par; but if at 5 per cent., the 
bank must pay a premium of 10 per cent. Again, the bank was 
obliged to advance to the commonwealth, as a temporary loan, at 
4 per cent, any sum, not exceeding $1,000,000 a year, reimbursable 
at the pleasure of the commonwealth, within twelve months from 
the date of the loan ; also it was to subscribe $675,000 to the stock 
of certain railroad and turnpike companies. Such were the con- 
siderations deemed equivalent to the privileges granted to the . 
bank by its new charter. 

The rechartered bank, which, at best, was a most unstable insti- 
tution, now entered upon a period of intimate relationship with 
the state's finances. It attended to the transfer of state stocks, was 
by law the depository of the state's funds and was the agency 
through which the semi-annual interest payments were made.J The 
rapid extension of the public improvements which now followed 
made it necessary that the state, in accordance with the conditions of 
the charter, should draw heavily from the bank. But, soon after 
the latter undertook to make these large payments, the money mar- 
ket throughout the country began to tighten, and increasing strin- 

* Sumner, Andrew Jaxjkson as a Public Man, p. 33.8. 
t The charter was granted for a period of thirty years. 
JSee J. H. Rep., 1836-37, II, p. 22, and 1837-38, II, pp. 33 and 82; also 
Hunt's Mier. Mag., XX, p. 261. 
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gency was followed by the universal suspension of 1837. This was 
not without effect upon the state's credit abroad. For a large pro- 
portion of the state's stock was held by foreign stockholders,* and, 
owing to the generally deranged state of credit in 1837, the August 
interest payment was delayed. This was inevitable since the 
United States Bank of Pennsylvania, which was now the state's 
banker, had failed on the 18th of May. Most of the foreign credi- 
tors usually authorized the bank to transmit the amounts due to 
them semi-annually to Baring Brothers and Company,! who 
credited these sums to their respective accounts in London. Remit- 
tances "Were made customarily in bills of exchange, but at this time 
no satisfactory bills could be procured.^ Accordingly, it was not 
until the 16th of December that the August interest was for- 
warded.§ 

This delay occurring at the very time when financial embarrass- 
ment was becoming general, and when the stocks of numerous states 
were flooding the foreign markets, || was soon followed by a decline 
of the state's credit abroad. By 1839, Pennsylvania's 5 per cent, 
stocks, which, in 1833, had sold in Europe for .115, would not sell 
at all.^ Before the close of the year 1838, the extraordinary rev- 

* In July, 1842, according to a return submitted to the Senate of Penn- 
sylvania by the Auditor General, the distribution of the state debt was as 
follows: — ^Held by citizens of Pennsylvania, $9,635,613.47; by citizens of 
other states of the United States, $1,080,537; by subj^ts of Great Britain, 
' $20,026,458; by subjects of other foreign states, $3,711,748; total, 
$34,454,356.47. 

t This firm was the agent for a large percentage of the foreign holders of 
Pennsylvania's stocks. 

J See J. H. Rep., 1837-38, II, pp. 33 and 82. 

§ The bank allowed interest at 4 per cent, for four months on the delayed 
interest payment and 12^ per cent, premium was paid for the bill of exchange 
on London. See J. H. Rep., 1840, II, p. 45. 

II The amount of the state stocks authorized to be created by eighteen 
states, in each period of five years, from 1820 to 1838, was as follows: — 
From 1820 to 1825, $12,790,728; 1825 to 1830, $13,679,689; 1830 to 1835, 
$40,002,769; 1835 to 1838 (say 3^ yrs.), $108,223,808; total $174,696,994. 

The above is taken from Governor Porter's message of January 8th, 1840, 
in J. H. Rep., 1840, II, p. 17, and agrees substantially with footnote (*), 
on page 213. Note that the greater proportion of the stocks was created 
after 1835. Nearly two-thirds of Pennsylvania's stocks were held abroad 
and large quantitiefl of those of other states were similarly held. 

^ See Governor Porter's message for Jan. 8th, 1840, in J. H. Rep., 1840, II, 
p. 19. See also Governor Ritner's message for December 27th, 1838, and 
Hunt's Mer. Mag., XX, 1849, p. 261. 
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enue, including the bonus received from rechartering the Bank of 
the United States, and the surplus revenue, had all been spent.* 
Moreover, in his report of December 8th, 1838, the state treasurer 
estimated that on October 31st, 1839, there would be a deficit of 
over $3,000,000. To meet this emergency new loans were offered 
in 18B9, but no bids were received. So, in accordance with the 
conditions of the charter, the United States bank was forced to 
take them. With no market at home or abroad for these stocks 
received in exchange for its own notes, the bank, in October, 1839, 
was obliged again to f ail.f With $1,800,000 interest to be paid per 
year, with large sums due the contractors on the works, with little 
or no credit abroad, and with its own financial institution bank- 
rupt, the legislature at last was forced to take action. This was 
not, however, until it was too late to avert a crisis. Consequently, 
for nearly three years following the date of the second failure of 
the bank, the state was engaged in a desperate struggle to avoid 
defaulting its interest. Let us now see what efforts were made to 
preserve its credit. 

As early as December, 1838, the state treasurer, in discussing 
various financial matters,:!: recommended as desirable, in accord- 
ance with the soundest principles of public policy, the adoption of 
an adequate system of taxation. This plan, however, was not 
endorsed by Governor Eitner in his message§ three weeks later. 
The following January, Governor Porter, in drawing the atten- 
tion of the legislature to the big deficit inevitable in 18319, stated 
that two alternatives were open to them to secure the necessary 
funds, viz.- — taxation and loans. "Of the two," he said, "the latter 
appears least objectionable because productive of least hardship tp 
the people, is less expensive, and can be carried into effect with 
greater facility." In January, 1840, the state treasurer again 
pointed out the necessity of checking the ruinous policy of finance, 
and resorting to taxation. || By this time Governor Porter's views 

* See J. H. Rep., 1838-39, 11, Part II, — Report of the State Treasurer. 

t This was on the 9th day of the month. On Feb. 4th, 1841, it failed for 
the third time. 

X See Report of State Treasurer for Dec. 8th, 1838, in J. H. Rep., 1838-39, 
JI, Part I. 

§ J. H. Rep., 1838-39, II, Part I, pp. 6-18. 

II See Report of State Treasurer for Jon. 9th, 1840, in J. H. Rep., 1840, II. 
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had completely changed, for now he sounded aloud the cry for finan- 
cial reform.* 

He seems to have been the first public man of prominence to 
call attention to the fact that, financially, the state works had been 
a failure; accordingly, he now felt it his duty to exhibit their 
actual productivity in a mannfer somewhat less flattering than that 
usually represented. Hitherto it had been the custom to state the 
gross amount of the tolls as if the works had yielded that amount 
clear of all expenses. The fact was that the yearly revenues for the 
last five years had exceeded the expenditures, on the average, only 
$139,697.43. During the same period, however, the average yearly 
interest on the sums borrowed to construct the works had exceeded 
$1,200,000. Governors, legislators and the people had all deceived 
themselves concerning the public works, yet they had embarked in 
them too deeply to turn back. Their speedy completion was urged 
in the hope that soon the brilliant anticipations of the early friends 
of the system might be realized. 

With reference to the general financial affairs of the common- 
wealth, the governor did not hesitate to reveal the exact conditions. 
The public debt had reached the enormous sum of $34,141,663.80, 
while the ordinary expenditures for the past year had exceeded 
the ordinary revenues from all sources to the amount of 
$1,087,743.63. He said:— 

"The affairs of the commonwealth have been, for several years, 
gradually verging towards deeper and deeper embarrassment, until 
we have at length reached this unexpected deficiency of funds in the 
treasury to meet the demands upon it. The people have been 
told again and again that our fiscal condition was flourishing and 
prosperous, while, in fact, our prosperity was all based on paper 
calculations and loans, which loans, we are just now beginning to 
perceive, bear interest, and are some day to be paid. We are now 
compelled to forego all temporary expedients, and to look the true 
state of things in the face. We must resort to taxes, the sale of the 
public improvements, or to further loans. The public improvements 
cannot be sold but at a most ruinous sacrifice ; and, as to loans, it is 
doubtful whether we can procure them at all unless at an unwar- 
ranted rate of interest. Notwithstanding all these difficulties, the 
sum due by the state must be paid. To obtain the means, we have 
at best a choice of evils, and we ought to select that which will 

* See his message of Jan. 8th, 1840, in J. H. Rep., 1840, II, pp. 19, 20, 21, 
et seq. 
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impose on the people of the commonwealth the least inconvenience 
and detriment. ... 

Until with the last year we have been able, not only to borrow 
money without difficulty on state stock in Europe, but to pay the 
interest arising on former loans by new ones. We felt little of the 
inconvenience of this bloated system of credits, and seldom reflected 
that a day of reckoning would come, when we could thus pay our 
debts no longer. The delusion is at last over. . . The time for 
sober reflection has arrived. . . The question is presented to the 
consideration of the legislature, how is the money to be procured 
to pay the interest on the state debt, to meet the loans falling due, 
and to defray the other necessary expenditures of the common- 
wealth? The sum of $2,000,000 must be obtained for the ensuing 
year, . . . My own deliberate opinion is that, resort to taxa- 
tion, provided that it shall be so regulated as to bear with as little 
hardship as possible on the people, is the only possible remedy to 
extricate the commonwealth from the embarrassments by which we 
find her surrounded. The state has actually been compounding, for 
years past, from a million to a million and a half of interest annu- 
ally; and the question is now submitted whether we are thus to 
continue adding half-yearly this enormous amount of interest to 
the principal of our state debt, and continue in this course of 
policy, from .year to year, of shuffling off the evil day, and entailing 
this frightful legacy on posterity. . . Taxation would pay the 
interest, it would eventually constitute a sinking fund to pay off 
the principal of the state debt and should be continued until the 
income of the public improvements would render longer taxation 
unnecessary.'' 

The committee on ways and means, to whom was referred the 
above sections of the message, recommended an immediate resort 
to taxation. Accordingly, on the 11th of June, 1840, a law* was 
passed, to continue in force for five years, imposing a tax of one 
mill on the stock of banks or other institutions making or declar- 
ing dividends; half a mill on certain personal property; a small 
tax on household furniture, pleasure carriages and watches; and 
a tax on the salaries of state employees. 

It was computed that the revenues to be collected according to 
the provisions of this act would amount to $600,000 annually.f It 
was found very difficult, however, to put the taxing machinery at 
once into operation, so that the law of 1840 failed to become really 
effective until the state had defaulted its interest. Thus, for the 
fiscal year ending T^ovember 30th, 1841, although the amount of 

* Laws of Pennsylvania, 1840, p. 612. 
t See J. H. Rep., 1841, II, p. 7. 
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tax assessed was $416,794.85, only $33,292.77 were collected. Again, 
in 1842, but $486,635.85, including arrears, were received, while 
for the fiscal year 1844 out of $751,210.11 paid into the treasury 
only $143,099.06- were collected from the assessments of that year. 
But, had the' full $600,000 been collected annually, this amount 
would have been entirely inadequate to preserve the state's credit. 

The Act of May 4th, 1841,* entitled "An Act to provide revenue 
to meet the demands of the treasury, and for other purposes" was 
a new device to help meet the pressing needs of the time. By it 
provisions were made for borrowing not more than $3,100,000 under 
the following prescribed conditions: — Certain banks in the state 
were authorized to subscribe to the stocks issued. The amount of 
these subscriptions, in notes of the respective banks of the denomina- 
tions, one, two and five dollars, was to be placed in the state 
treasury. The paper thus authorized to be issued was to be with- 
drawn from circulation on or before May 4th, 1844. These notes 
were exchangeable, upon presentation to the bank of issue in amounts 
of not less than $100, for an order on the auditor general for a 
certificate of an equal amoimt of stock created for their redemp- 
tion. The banks got one per cent, interest on the notes until they 
were redeemed. Moreover, they were to be received in payment 
of debts due to the commonwealth, they could be re-issued, and 
each bank issuing them was required to receive its own notes at par 
in payments due to it. It was thought that, by making the redemp- 
tion of the new issue depend upoii the good faith of the state as 
well as upon that of the banks, a safe and reliable currency would 
be constituted.! The amount of this paper, popularly known as 
"relief notes," that was issued originally was $2,220,265. As might 
be expected, it rapidly depreciated^ and soon became the only 
medium in which the state received its revenue. Consequently, 
instead of helping the state out of its financial embarrassment, the 
relief notes made matters worse. 

And now came the climax to the steady progress towards state 
bankruptcy. By resorting to the various expedients already men- 

* See Laws of Pennsylvania, 1841, p. 307. This act was passed over the 
governor's veto. 

t Hunt's Mer. Mag.-, XX, 1849, p. 261. 

J In 1842 the notes were at a discount of from 10 to 20 per cent. For 
their later history see WortHington, Hist. Sketch of the Finances of Penn- 
sylvania, p. 66. 
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tioned, the semi-annual interest payments had. been met imtil 
August 1st, 1842.* At that date, however, the treasury was without 
funds, and with no means of securing them. Accordingly interest 
certificatesf were authorized to be issued to the amount due each 
holder of state stocks. They bore 6 per cent, interest, and were 
redeemable one year from date of issue. At the same time provi- 
sions were made for the payment of a percentage of the debts 
owing to contractors, employees, etc., on the public works. The lat- 
ter were known as the "domestic creditors.^' On November 30th, 
1842, the books of the auditor general showed that the various 
amounts due them totalled $1,191,710, and, of this sum, $597,- 
461.74 was for work done prior to May 4th of the previous 
year. Again, on the 1st of February, 1843, more interest certifi- 
cates had to be issued, as also for the payments that fell due the 
following August, and for the whole of the next year.J 

In the meantime, such serious financial embarrassment had 
started an agitation for the sale of certain stocks held by the 
state.§ To this end, by an Act of April 8th, 1843, the necessary 
legislation was secured, and at once stocks having a par value .as 
follows were disposed of: — 11 

Bank stocks ' $2,108,700.00 

Bridge stocks 524,360.00 

Turnpike stocks 803,833.00 

Oanal, Bailroad and Navigation stocks 766,600.00 

Total $4,192,383.00 



* The interest due on February Ist of this year was delayed somewhat, 
t See J. H-. Rep., 1843, II, p. 8, and Laws of Pennsylvania, 1842, p. 441. 
% See Exec. Docs., 1864, p. 96. 

§ At this time the state held stock in incorpoTa4;ed companies as f ollowiB : 
86 Turnpike companies $2,313,275.00 

3 Banking companies 2,108,700.00 

9 Canal and Navigation companies 852,778.66 

4 Railroad companies '. . 396,276.90 

21 Bridge companies 524,360.00 

Total (par value) ' $6,194,380.66 

II Other stocks in canal, railway, turnpike and navigation companies to the 
amount of $1,986,797.66 were put up for sale, but as the offers were small 
they were riot disposed of. For some holdings no offers were received. See 
Report of Commiseioners for Sale of State Stocks in J. H. Rep., II, 1844, 
p. 28. 
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The sales were made at a low figure, for all of the above realized 
but $1,319,730.65. Notwithstanding this fact, however, the bank 
stock, at least, had been a good investment, since between 1821 and 
1844 it had yielded on an average 5.7 per cent. On the other hand, 
the rest of the holdings had returned less than one per cent.* 

On jN*ovember 30th, 1843, the close of the last fiscal year before 
financial reform was commenced, the total amount expended by 
the commissioners of the internal improvement fund for the various 
purposes of the state works was $53,352,648.72. The cost of the 
latter to this date had been $28,616,375, and they had yielded 
$9,286,644.26 revenue. The interest payments on loans pertaining 
solely to the improvements totalled $16,230,597.15. The balance in 
the treasury was only $115,466.91, while the debt still outstanding 
for loans was $39,240,461.40.t 

As already intimated, the year 1844 saw the commencement of 
radical measures of financial reform. Rigid economy was now 
introduced in all lines of public expenditure. On the 29th of April, 
Governor Porter sanctioned an ActJ providing among other things 
for an extensive system of taxation. This policy, hitherto adopted 
always as a temporary makeshift, now that the financial failure 
of the public works was recognized, was viewed in an entirely 
different manner. The provisions for taxation applied to all real 
estate not exempt by law; all personal estate; mortgages; money 
oWing by solvent debtors, whether by promissory note or otherwise ; 
with minor exceptions, all articles of agreement and accounts bear- 
ing interest; all shares or stock, in any bank, institution or com- 
pany ; all shares of stock in unincorporated saving fund institutions ; 
all salaries from professions, trades, and occupations excepting 
farming. The same act also made adequate provisions for equal- 
izing the assessments and taxes in the different counties, and created 
the machinery for imposing the provisions of the act and for making 
collections.§ Anyone holding interest certificates or claims for 

* Worthington, Hist. Sketch of the Finan<?es of Pennsylvania, p. 67. 

fThe debt contracted solely for public works and for paying interest 
amounted on Jan. 6th, 1842, to $33,359,313. See J. H. Rep., 1842, II, 
p. 4. 

% Laws of Pennsylvania, 1844, p. 497. 

§ Giovernor Porter estimated that the new assessments atithorized by the 
Act of April 29th, 1844, would yield $1,500,000 yearly. "This sum," he said, 
"with the other resources of the commonwealth, will be entirely adequate to 
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certain unpaid appropriations issued during the years of financial 
embarrassment, might surrender them and receive in their stead 
stock certificates bearing 5 per cent, interest. By the concluding 
clause it was enacted, — ^^That the whole amount of revenue to be 
raised under the provisions of this act shall be irrevocably appro- 
priated to the payment of the interest on the public debt; and the 
said appropriation shall not be withdrawn or repealed by any 
general words or repealing clauses, in any appropriation bill or 
other act."* 

The tax-payers were quick to respond to the provisions of this 
bill, and, in some instances, the assessments apportioned to certain 
counties were paid into the treasury several months before they 
were due.f Accordingly, it was possible in February, 1845, to 
resume the interest payments, and, at no period since that date has 
the treasury department been without means to meet every obliga- 
tion. 

Having now examined the manner in which the public works were 
financed, the embarrassments experienced from time to time, and 
the struggle made to preserve the credit of the state, let us consider 
the reasons for adopting this policy as well as the causes for the 
serious financial embarrassment during the years 1839-44. The 
latter of these two points will be discussed first. 

In general, it may be said that the spirit of wild speculation was 
common to many of the states during a large part of the time the 

furnish the necessary amount to discharge the interest upon the public debt, 
and thus ensure the fidelity of the state to her engagements." — Extract from 
message of Jan. 8, 1845, in Exec. Docs., 1845, p. 5. 

* The amount of the state debt on April 1st, 1844, was $40,051,794.18, dis- 
tributed as follows :-r 

6 per cent. Stocks $ 4,331,013.99 

6 " " " 32,934,763.73 

4i " " " 200,000.00 $37,466^77.72 

Relief notes in circulation bearing 

one per cent, interest 1,292,449.68 

Relief not^s in circulation bearing 

six per cent, interest 171,636.00 1,464,085.68 

Domestic creditors, script outstanding 166,504.65 

Interest on loans due 1st Feb., 1844 955^426.13' 

Total $40,051,794.18 

t See Grov. Shunk's Message in Exec. Docs., 1845, p. 3. 
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public works were being constructed; and that the accompanying 
bloated system of credits had considerable influence in bringing 
about the subsequent general collapse affecting alike governments 
and private concerns. Moreover, the disturbed condition of the 
money market in Great Britain,* where large blocks of the state 
stocks were held, helped to make the situation in America all the 
more strained. • Not to underestimate the influence of any or all 
of the foregoing and other factors, it seems fair to say that Penn- 
sylvania's financial embarrassment at this time was, at least to a 
large extent, the result of three circumstances all of which were 
more or less related to one another. These were, — first, too exten- 
sive a system of internal improvements; second, alliance with an 
unsound banking system, especially with the United States Bank of 
Pennsylvania ; third, unsound financial legislation. 

The way in which the wholesale building of public works con- 
tributed to state bankruptcy is apparent. The more works under- 
taken, the faster the loans had to be floated, with the result that the 
public debt soon became a serious burden, and the semi-annual 
interest payment constituted an enormous drain upon the treasury. 
Had it been possible to limit the improvement system to the main 
line and one or two of the more important branches, it seems 
highly probable that the interest payments, during the years of 
financial embarrassment, could have been met. On the other hand, 
had all or even the larger part of the various divisions been as. 
productive as the works in the original system were expected to be, 
the more widely the system was extended, the greater would have 
been the income therefrom. But, as has already been indicated, 
Qven the divisions that earned the largest revenues fell far short 
of the expectations of the friends of the public works. Conse- 
quently, during the years of financial embarrassment, when the great 
problem was to secure sufficient funds to pay the enormous interest 
on the loans contracted for constructional purposes, the receipts 
from canal tolls helped but little to ward off bankruptcy. 

With regard to the part played by the banks in causing state 
insolvency, it seems fair to say that it was not inconsiderable. They 
were intimately connected with the whole subject of finance, and 
their influence in bringing about an inflated system of credits was 

* See Dewey, Financial History U. S., p. 230; and Governor- Porter's 
message in Exec. Docs., 1844, p. 4. 
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far-reaching. Hence, the banks indirectly helped on the embar- 
rassment, by making it easy to secure funds to expand the public 
works. But it was more particularly by the alliance with the 
United States Bank of Pennsylvania that the way was opened for 
numerous imwise practices which, in due course, tended to make 
more intense the troubled monetary conditions. In this connection, 
the repeal of the tax laws of 1831, the immediate appropriation, for 
an unwarranted extension of the public works, of over two millions 
of dollars from the bonus received for the charter; the handing 
over to the bank of the management of interest payments on the 
state loans; the forcing upon the bank of heavy loans when no 
bids whatsoever could be obtained for them in the open market; 
and the repeated failure of the institution at critical times, — all 
these factors combined either to make the already intricate finan- 
cial affairs of the state more complex, or they offered the means for 
extending still further obligations which had already become too 
great. 

But more closely connected with the financial embarrassment dur- 
ing the period 1839-44 than either of the factors already discussed, 
was the unsound financial legislation which not only covered these 
years but also reached back to the very inauguration of the public 
works. It will be remembered that the Act of April 1st, 1826, in 
endorsing a resort .to loans to secure funds for building public 
works, left the payment of interest on the, estimated sum for trimk 
line construction inadequately provided for. Again, somewhat 
later, when, in order to secure the completion of the main line, 
a general expansion of the improvement system was found neces- 
sary, the interest fund, contrary to every dictate of prudence or 
sound policy, was not reinforced.* Moreover, beginning as early 
as 1829, loans were floated for the purpose of meeting the interest 
payments,t and, from this time until the commencement of finan- 
cial reconstruction in 1844, the general improvement fund was 
drawn upon freely for the same purpose. In fact, almost every 
possible expedient, excepting adequate taxation, was brought into 
play to secure revenue to meet the ever-increasing demands upon 
the treasury. 

* It should be said, however, that the Act of April 9th, 1827, made pro- 
visions (sec. 17) for paying the interest on a loan of $1,000,000 authorized 
by th6 same act (sec. 15). The interest was to be paid out of the auction 
duties. 

■[■Authorized by Act of November 17th, 1829. 
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In view of what has been said, the unsoundness of the policy 
-adopted and perpetuated by Pennsylvania in the financing of the 
public works is now apparent. For the above contains numerous 
instances of lines of policy pursued which were contrary to the 
principles of any safe system of finance such as was adopted in 
N"ew York. As a natural result of almost a complete dependence 
upon loans to build the works, and to pay the interest on the 
ever-increasing debt, serious complications arose. So long as the 
money market was easy, and the credit of the state was unques- 
tioned, there was no need of any apprehension concerning the 
prompt payment of the interest. But when these conditions no 
longer existed, there could be no doubt as to what must be the out- 
come. With a constituency almost wholly imaccustomed to pay- 
ing taxes, with no well-organized system of taxation ready to be 
put into' operation in case of emergency, bankruptcy was thus 
inevitable. 

It now remains to examine the influences which determined the 
adoption and persistent carrying out of this financial policy. While 
not overlooking in this connection the influence of the easy money 
market, it seems fair to say that this course was due to two princi- 
pal causes, viz. — the reluctance of the people to pay taxes, and a 
general overestimation of the pgtential productivity of the public 
works. The evidence presented by contemporary writers indicates 
that taxation on general principles was peculiarly odious to the 
people of Pennsylvania, and that the legislators, from the dread 
of unpopularity, hesitated to resort to this method of raising 
revenue.* Moreover, it was confidently believed that if, in one 
way or another, sufficient money could be raised to defray interest 
charges until the works were completed, then the treasury certainly 
would be filled to overflowing with the revenue from canal and 
railroad tolls. In referring to the tax laws of March 25th, 1831, 
Governor Wolf shed much light upon the question under considera- 

* "No adequate funds were provided for the payment of the interest on the 
loans. In some cases new loans were negotiated for that purpose. Hence, 
the credit of the state sufTered severely, and money was sometimes borrowed 
on disadvantageous terms. This unmanly and discreditable conduct arose 
from a paltry dread of unpopularity, the imposition of taxes being at all 
times and in all countries unpopular.; and thus the public interest was 
sacrificed to this unworthy motive. — Carey, Brief View of the System of 
Internal Improvements in Pennsylvania, pp. 15-16. 
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tion. He urged the people calmly to submit for a short time to 
taxation; cited such tax laws as provided interest money in other 
states, especially in Ohio; and stated with all assurance possible 
that, on account of the prospectively abundant revenue from the 
improvements, taxation could be done away with entirely in five 
years.* In fact, in aU cases where taxes were imposed previous to 
1844, this was the reason why five years was the limit set for 
their collection. Again, we find the commissioners of the internal 
improvement fund stating: — "In looking for relief from taxation, 
and ultimately of furnishing an ample fund for education and for 
the extinction of the public debt, the committee mainly rely upon 
the productiveness of the canals and railroads.^f Even as late as 
1839, it would appear that this confidence was still unshaken. For 
Governor Porter, in his message of January 26th, stated: — "It 
cannot be long before the ordinary revenue arising from the tolls 
of the canals and railways of the commonwealth will defray all 
the expenses necessary to keep them in repair, and pay the inter- 
est on the money expended in their construction.''^ Also, a month 
later the house committee of ways and means, in discussing the 
subject of taxation, voiced the same sentiment when they said: — 
"A well-founded hope is entertained that, in a few years, the 
increased value of the improvements of the state, now rapidly devel- 
oping, will add sufficiently to the permanent revenue to meet the 
demands upon the treasury." 

The above expressions of confidence in the future earning power 
of the public works are but samples of the numerous cases that 
could be cited. The sentiment contained therein, originating even 
before the improvements had been undertaken, seems scarcely to 
have been questioned until Governor Porter's message in 1840. 
Even then it took the friends of the improvement system some time 
to become convinced of its financial failure. The brilliant success 
of the N"ew York works in yielding revenue doubtless was the main 
and visible cause of such unshaken confidence. This delusion, how- 
ever, and the people's aversion to paying taxes were, it is believed, 
the chief influences causing the adoption and persistent continua- 
tion of that unsound financial policy which was a strong factor in 
bringing the state to bankruptcy. 

* See J. H. Rep., 1831-32, II, p. 20. 
t Niles' Reg., XXXIV, 1828, p. 39. 
t J. H. Rep., 1838-39, II, Part I, p. 518. 
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As frequent reference has been made above to tbe financial failure 
of tlie public works, it seems necessary, in conclusion, to give a 
detailed statement of their financial operations. The latter is 
shown in full in Appendix VI. The results there set forth in 
tabular form were compiled* from the successive reports of the 
auditor general and the state treasurer. From these have been 
determined the cost, revenue, and expenditures of the several fin- 
ished lines of canals and railroads included in the public improve- 
ments of Pennsylvania for each financial year, from their opening 
until their disposal to incorporated companies. Owing to the 
absence of sufficient and accurate data, it did not seem possible, 
without completing this statistical work, to arrive at any satisfac- 
tory conclusion respecting the financial operations of the works 
throughout their whole history. The amount of money spent on 
unfinished improvements was determined as above instanced, like- 
wise all the expenditures for the board of- canal commissioners, 
appraisers, collectors, weighmasters, and lock-keepers and the 
various other items shown on- page 284 which do not appear 
in the cost, revenue or expenditures of the works. In order to 
render all the above results applicable to the calculation of profit or 
loss resulting from public ownership of the works, they have been 
consolidated into a single table found on page 286. From this it 
appears that the cost of the finished and unfinished improvements 
during the whole period of state ownership was $33,464,975. If 
from this figure we deduct the amount added to their original cost 
by improper charges made to construction, viz.: $5,270,397 (of 
which $4,365^28 was on the main line, and $904,469 on lateral 
lines), we get $28,194,578' as the actual cost. The gross revenue 
amounted to $32,505,553. If there be added to this sum the total 
amount received from the sale of the works, viz. — $11,281,000, we 
find that $43,786,553 represents the gross amount of income to 
the treasury on their account during the whole period of ownership. 
The expenditures amounted to $24,471,225, and by adding 

* A similar tabular compilation, although more extensive, since it extended 
to all the financial affairs of the state, was made, in 1843^ by J. W. Ham- 
mond, at one time chief clerk in the auditor general's office. The tables 
found therein applicable to the present purpose . have been extended from 
1843 to 1858, and they, together with other results incident to the finan- 
cial operations of the works, have been consolidated, as shown oh page 286, to 
determine the results there set forth, iand to furnish the data for determining 
other questions that might arise. 
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$5,270,397, the deduction made from cost on account of improper 
charges to construction as mentioned above, we get $29,741,622 as 
representing the total expenditures incident to the operations of 
the works. The interest payments on account of loans contracted 
between 1826 and 1858 solely for the construction of the works 
amounted to $43,675,034. The latter, it will be seen, exceeded the 
gross revenue, apart from the sum received for the sale of the 
works, by over $10,000,000. Moreover the figure for revenue, 
including the receipts of sales, exceeded the total interest payments 
by only $111,519. 

The total outgo to the state on account of the internal improve- 
ments, including cost, expenditures, and interest, up to the time of 
their sale was $101,611,234. Deducting the gross income to the 
treasury during the same period plus the amount received from 
their sale, viz. — $43,786,553, it appears that the total financial loss 
to the state on account of the public works was $57,824,681, to say 
nothing of a debt of $40,000,000* which remained unpaid at the 
time of the sale, and which was incurred largely for the construc- 
tion of transportation improvements.*)" 

Chapter V. — Corrupt Practises connected with the Building 
AND Operation of the Public Works. 

It has already been shown that the Act of April 9th, 1827, niarks 
the commencement of the policy of expanding the state works; also 
that this legislation was the direct result of log-rolling. This form 
of corruption thus imprinted upon the improvement system early 
in its history was not easily removed. It continued to be prac- 
ticed from time to time until, owing to financial embarrassment, 
the building of more works was made impossible. N"or was this the 
only corrupt influence to pervade the public works. Others soon 
appeared in connection with their building and operation and 
extended into nearly every field it was possible to reach. Before 
entering upon a consideration of the latter, however, it seems neces- 
sary to mention a particular instance of corrupt legislation which 
differed materially from the ordinary. The case in question is 

* At the end of the fiscal year 1843, the state debt was $39,240,461.40 (see 
p. 222). Between 1844 and 1858 it remained at approximately $40,000,000. 

f See Report of the Auditor Greneral in Exec. Docs., 1844, p. 40. As 
already indicated in a footnote,- p. 222, the debt contraxjted solely for the 
public works on January 6th, 1842, amounted to $33,359,313. 

Trans. Conn. Acad., Vol. XIII. 17 Nov., 1907. 
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that of the Grettysburg Extension railroad, a work undertaken 
ahnost exclusively for the advantage of a single individual, whereas 
other works of doubtful utility were provided for in order to 
satisfy sectional interests.* 

A very prominent and influential friend and political supporter 
of the governor of the state, who also at one time was a member 
of the lower house of the legislature, owned valuable iron mines 
in Franklin and Adams counties. To facilitate their development, 
he conceived the idea of having a branch of the public works 
extended through his property to connect with the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad. Having been appointed to the office of canal com- 
missioner early in 1838, he was made president of the canal board 
on May 17th, of the same year. In this influential position, he 
was able to seciire legislative sanction to employ the funds of the 
state to commence the Gettysburg Extension railroad.f Fortunately 
a change of administration occurred before much work had been 
done, but not, however, until $682,846 had been squandered. 

The circumstances in the above case were, on their face, so ques- 
tionable that a committee of the house of representatives was 
appointed to make an investigation of the matter. After making 
a thorough examination of all the facts the committee reported : — 
"Of all the works of doubtful expediency constructed by the state, 
in the opinion of your committee, there is none so useless, so expen- 
sive, or of so little value as the Gettysburg railroad. It was com- 
menced by fraud and intrigue, and will end in disgrace and loss 
to the commonwealth. The means of the commonwealth are inade- 

* Deception seems to have been (employed in submitting the cost of certain 
contemplated improvements to the legislature. A "Grand Committee" 
appointed by the house to investigate the internal improvement system 
reported, in part, as follows: "From the deception that was practiced upon 
the people at the commencement of the system, the great excess of the actual 
expenditures over the original estimates, from undertaking at the same time 
several distant and unconnected improvements of great magnitude, the com- 
mittee have reason to believe that our system of internal improvement has 
suffered in public estimation. It has been proved to the committee, tha.t the 
estimate of the cost of at least one branch of our canal improvement, made 
by the engineer, was by him reduced to one-half the amount ascertained by 
his calculations, because, as was alleged, the work never would be authorized, 
if the true estimate was made known to the legislature." — J. H. Rep., 1832- 
33, II, p. 749. 

t See Wilson, Hist, of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., I, pp. 386-389, for a 
full account of the case. 
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quate to its completion, and if completed it could never be pro- 
ductive of general benefit. . . . The committee express their 
belief that a total abandonment of this work involves the least 
sacrifice of public funds the state can make upon it."* 

The following year the canal commissioners endorsed the above 
report. They regarded the money already expended upon the 
branch in question as literally thrown away. Further they con- 
curred in the general belief that the work ought not to have been 
undertaken, also that, if it were completed, the road would be a 
source of continual expense and entirely worthless to the state. 
Accordingly, by an Act of Legislature approved on February 19th, 
1839, provision was made for its abandonment.f 

Proceeding now with the consideration of corrupt practices 
other than those connected with the procuring of legislation, atten- 
tion will be given first to the matter of "letting" contracts for 
building the works. Here the canal commissioners found a wide 
field for partisan favoritism and political corruption. Some inter- 
esting information in these particulars is given in the report of a 
committee appointed to look into these matters, and submitted to 
the legislature on June 15th, 1839.J A state election campaign had 
been in progress during the period investigated by the committee. 
The two candidates for governor were Joseph Ritner, a repre- 
sentative of the political party then in power, and David R. 
Porter. A court of inquiry was held by the committee and some 
startling disclosures were made. Although the main facts brought 
to light at this time were confirmed by several witnesses, the most 
important one was James Bradley. The latter had been the prin- 
cipal assistant engineer on the Wiconisco division, and, for refus- 
ing to assist in the corrupt practices of his colleagues, he was 
discharged. While yet in the service of the state, he had attended 
a letting of contracts at Halifax on the 8th of August, 1838. All 
the canal commissioners were present. Before the court of inquiry, 
Mr. Bradley testified that at the above letting one of the com- 
missioners said that the bids of the "Porter men" should be "sent 
endways"; that certain bids to be considered later were laid on 
the table, while others were thrown on the floor. Furthermore, he 

* J. H. Rep., 1838-39, II, Part II, pp. 16-18. 

t J. H. Rep., 1840, II (Appendix), p. 43; and Wilson, History of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., I, p. 389. 
i See J. H. Rep., 1838-39, II, Part II, pp. 4, 5, et seq. 
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learned at this time, from the conversation of the members of the 
canal board, that the rejected bids were those of "Porter men," and 
that they were thrown out on that account. Other evidence taken 
by the court revealed. practices equally as culpable. For example, 
when a person unknown to the canal board had made a bid for 
a certain section of work at a fair price, the superintendent was 
instructed to inquire into his "moral character or religious prin- 
ciples." This meant nothing more nor less than the determination 
of his politics. If the person in question were found to be a sup- 
porter of the political party in power, his bid would be considered 
favorably, otherwise it was likely to be rejected. Moreover, it hap- 
pened sometimes that, in case the commissioners desired to award 
certain contracts to their political friends who had bid too high, 
their papers were sent back for alteration. In one instance, it 
was proved beyond question that the commissioners themselves 
altered the figures in a certain bid without consulting the party 
who made it. 

As a result of all the evidence taken by the court of inquiry, 
the committee reported : — * 

"From this inquiry into the religious principles or political char- 
acter of bidders, and declaration that their own friends alone were 
to have work, it would be fair to infer that some improper purpose 
was to be accomplished. But it is not left to inference, — Mr. 
Bradley and other witnesses clearly proved the object. The former 
testified that about two weeks previous to the inspector's election, 
Mr. Kutherford, the superintendent, received a 'letter from Mr. 
Stevens ;t that Mr. Kutherford after having read the letter him- 
self handed it to him [Mr. Bradley] to read; that it contained 
instructions in regard to conducting the election at Halifax; that 
it stated five hundred men ought to be on the works by the time 
of the election; and that he jnust be careful to have ^no Porter 
bosses' on the line; that the contractors must bring their men up 
to the polls and see that they deposited their ballots; and that he 
well recollected this expression in the letter — talce care of the 
missionary fund, 

"On the 28th of September, the day of the inspector's election,* 
Mr. Bradley testified that Mr. Rutherford, the superintendent, 
brought to him the subscription to the missionary fund, signed by 
eighteen contractors, and the sum subscribed was $1,240. The writ- 
ing to which the contractors subscribed was of the following import : 
^We the undersigned agree to pay John P. Rutherford the sums set 
opposite our names for the purpose of diffusing useful knowledge 

* See J. H. Rep., 1838-39, II, Part II, p. 5. ' 

f Mr, SUn^ens was a canal commissioner. 
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among tte people.' Mr. Rutherford stated to Mr. Bradley that this 
was the missionary fund; that it was to pay for handbills, circu- 
lars, etc. ; that each • contractor was to subscribe a sum equal 
to one per cent, upon the amount of his contract ; and that he [the 
engineer] was to allow it in the estimate, i.e., allow so much more 
than the amount of their work, and that this was the only way they 
could get at the state treasury. Mr. Bradley refused to add this 
amount to the estimates and was discharged. 

"Mr. ^N". F. Jones, who was a rodman on the canal, confirmed the 
statement of Mr. Bradley in relation to the receipt of. the letter 
from Mr. Stevens to Mr. Rutherford; saw the subscripti9n to the 
^missionary fund' in the hands of Rutherford; heard him say that 
that was the only way they could get at the hig purse ; and that a 
larger sum than was then subscribed to the paper had already gone 
into Berks county. James M. Foster was present at a meeting of 
the contractors, which Rutherford attended. The object of the 
meeting was to obtain more men on the canal, and to raise money. 
The men were to be obtained in the county of Philadelphia, — Porter 
men ; they were to be brought up and then made to vote for Ritner." 

In the matter of "re-letting" contracts, also, the canal commission- 
ers from time to time were found guilty of illegal and fraudulent 
practices. The law required: — "In all cases where a contract on 
the canal or railroad shall be abandoned, it shall be the duty of the 
superintendent or acting canal commissioner to give at least two 
weeks public notice of re-letting the same,"* This law was violated 
at times, however, when the canal board in the re-letting desired 
to favor their political friends. How vthis was done is shown in 
the following extractf from the minutes of the board of canal 
commissioners. May 21st, 1839, who were investigating the conduct 
of their predecessors : — 

"It conclusively appears to the board, that, on the 24th day of 
October last, a notice was published in the borough of Wilkes-Barre, 
of which the following is a copy : — 

Canal Office, Tunkhannock, 
October 16, 1838. 
Canal Letting 
Section 132, on the Tunkhannock line of the Pennsylvania Canal, and all 
other abandoned Relations on said line, will be re-let at Tunkhannock, on 
Wednesday, the 7th day of November next. Specifications of the work may 
be seen at the canal office in Tunkhannock, on the day of letting. 

E. Harding, Jr., Sup't. 

* Laws of Pennsylvania, 1828-29, p. 256. 

t See J. H. Rep., 1838-39, III, pp. 697-8. This is also confirmed by the 
report of a committee appointed to investigate the conduct of that same 
board of canal commissioners read in the House of Representatives on June 
16th, 1838, and found in J. H. Rep., 1838-39, II, Part II, pp. 7-9. 
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That on the said 7th day of November, sections 65, 67, 98, 108, 110, 
111, 112, 113, 114, 132, 133, 147, 149, 156, 159, and 174 on the said 
Tunkhannock line, were re-let under the foregoing notice. That 
none of the said sections were specified in the notice published 
except ^NTo. 132, and that no notice of their abandonment, or that 
they were to be re-let, was ever published in any form whatever, 
until late in the day on which they were to be allotted. That all 
of the said sections were re-let to the very identical persons who had 
abandoned them, and who had upon the same, large forces of 
hands employed, who were neither discharged nor stopped in 
their operations for a single day, insomuch, that from ought that 
appeared, either from the operations on the jobs themselves, or 
from any public notice which had been given, the citizens of this 
commonwealth had no reason to suppose that said contracts either 
had been, or would be abandoned and re-let, until the very hour 
when bids for them were to be received. * . . . From the above 
statements it conclusively appears that the foregoing sixteen sec- 
tions were re-let at the enormous advance of $103,336.18t above 
the price at which they were bid for by men equally, if not more 
responsible, than those to whom the work was re-allotted." 

This gross violation of the law governing the re-letting of con- 
tracts becomes all the more culpable since the contracts were 
re-assigned at a considerable advance in price to the very persons 
who had not abandoned the work of construction under the original 
arrangements. As to whether the contractors alone were to profit 
by the deal, or whether a part of the differences between the old 
and the new prices was to be refunded to the higher officials or be 
used for campaign funds, does not appear in the evidence. The 
fact remains, however, that by such practices the state was robbed 
and the debt correspondingly increased. 

It is of course impossible to make any estimate of the extent to 
which the state debt was augmented on account of political favorit- 
ism. The inference is, however, that the increase was considerable. 
A committee appointed on the 18th of January, 1841,$ to investi- 
gate the expenditures upon the canals and railroads belonging to 

* Here follows a tabular statement of the names of the contractors who 
abandoned and retook the same contracts; the prices under the former con- 
tracts ; the prices imder the new contracts ; the names of the competent and 
responsible bidders; and the amounts which they bid. 

f The combined prices of the first letting on these sections was $339,535.62. 
The advance in price at the re-letting was $93,770.63 above this figure, or 
$103,3316.18 above the price of the rejected bids. 

i See J. H. Rep., 1841, II, p. 691. 
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the stkte brought to Kght some interesting information concerning 
this point. The period examined extended from the middle of the 
year 1839 to the end of 1840. The evidence taken, which, in the 
opinion of the committee, unearthed only a small proportion of the, 
abuses actually existing, revealed, in the few cases examined, the 
following : — * 

l^at the state lost through the superintendent of motive 
' power on the Philaxielphia and Columbia Railroad not • 

less than $ 6,000 

That the construotion of a certain division of railway 
track oost the public more than it would liave oost, had 
the contracts been given out fairly to the lowest good 
bidders, not less than 18,000 

That through favoritism the supervisors of the Juniata 
division of the canal had exceeded the necessary expendi- 
tures not less than 6,000 

That the allotment of the contract for the Eastern reservoir 
was at a price above those tendered by good bidders, not 
lees than 20,000 

That the allotment of the contract for the Western reservoir 
was at a price, above those submitted by good contractors, 
not less than 30,000 

That the price allowed for clearing 400 acres of land for 
the latter was more than the work was worth, not less 
than 10,000 

That in the allotment of lock 13 on the Western division of 
the oanal there was allowed more than was neoessa-ry, ' 
not less than 1,200 

That in the case of two other locks specified there was 
allowed more than was bid by good contractors, not leas 
than 10,000 

That in the allotment of nine sections of canal on the Con- 
neaut line of the Erie Extension there was more allowed 
than the average bids of good contractors, not less than 35,000 

That in the allotment of C(Mrbracts for 16 locks in 1839 a 
loss was entailed to the state from failure to consider the 
bids of political opponents, not less than 33,000 

ToUl $169,200 

Commenting upon their findings, of which the above is merely an 
abstract, the committee stated: — "Our inquiries have been confined 
to a small portion, when compared with the whole of the public 
improvements of the state, and the result of those inquiries cannot 
fail to startle and astonish. We find that within the period of a 
single year, by the policy and practices which have prevailed, the 
public money, to a large amount, has been squandered and improp- 
erly paid away. We leave for further inquiry and development 
many transactions of a character as suspicious as any that have been 
examined, and it is not surprising that under such management, 
r ______ 

* See Report of Committee in J. H. Rep., 1841, 11, p. 588. 
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the revenue arising from the finished lines of the public works 
should fall short, as it did last year, about $360,000 of the sum 
expended in their repairs and superintendence, and that their fur- 
ther prosecution should be viewed with alarm by the warmest 
advocates of internal improvements by the commonwealth."* 

The report of another committee appointed by the legislature to 
investigate the conduct of the canal commissioners and their agents 
and read in the house of representatives, April 7th, 1834,t contains 
evidence of corruption different from any yet mentioned. It was 
proved to the committee during their inquiry that there was "an 
utter destitution of moral principles in the supervision of the Sus- 
quehanna division, and that the most fraudulent and criminal 
practices against the commonwealth were carried on by one who, at 
the very time of his disregard of every suggestion of honesty and 
prompting of duty, was a judge of N'orthumberland county." The 
person in question was a supervisor on the above-mentioned divi- 
sion. According to the evidence which was taken during the 
investigation, he ^ave script to a certain laborer for the amount of 
his wages. The workman was told that this paper would be dis- 
counted at the Middletown bank. To cover the amount of the dis- 
count, the supervisor directed the laborer to add eight or nine days 
to the check roll which was presented to the auditor general. This 
was done and the state was defrauded to this amount. Moreover, 
there were brought forward and sworn to books containing accounts 
of the number of days each laborer had worked on the canal. From 
these and other records it appeared that one sum was paid to the 
workmen and another charged to the state. This was proved by 
an examination of the auditor general's report. In this way the 
supervisor padded the accounts of a single foreman to the amount 
of $381. 

On the Delaware division, the abuses were somewhat different. 
It was shown to be the practice of a certain supervisor to take state 
laborers and set them to work on his private property. The time 
they were thus occupied was included in the pay roll handed in to 
the auditor general. In a single month the amount of money paid 
out by a contractor guilty of this practice was $857.88 for work 
actually done on the public works. During the same period the 

• * J. H. Rep., 1841, II, p. 589. 
t See J. H. Rep., 1833-34, II, pp. 887, 888, et seq. 
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extra amount charged to the state for work done by state laborers 
upon his own property was $137.07%.* 

Investigations made at the same time concerning the building 
of other sections of the transportation system unearthed abuses of 
still another kind. Thus, on the Wyoming division, where work had 
recently been suspended for lack of funds, it was proved that a 
claim was allowed for 400 rods of stone at ninety cents per rod, 
whereas the actual measurement was found to be 81 rods. In other 
cases allowances were made for 460 and 936 rods, although the 
respective measurements were only 183 and 301 rods. 

It also seems clear that, in many cases, the work executed by con- 
tractors was badly done. This is shown by the fact that no sooner 
had the public improvements come into operation than liberal appro- 
priations had to be made at almost every session of the legislature to 
keep them in a condition suitable for use. Doubtless it is true that 
a ieonsiderable amount of the imperfect construction should be attri- 
buted to the lack of experience in building canals and railways ; also 
to other causes beyond the control of the contractors. Nevertheless 
the evidence is conclusive that the anxiety of the contractors to swell 
the amount of their profits at the public expense often was the 
direct cause of defective work. The canal commissioners them- 
selves occasionally made admissions to this effect,t and to this the 
testimonies of various contemporary writers could be added. !N'ot- 
withstanding liberal yearly expenditures for repairs, the canal 
board, in 1839, asked for the sum of $1,125,760 for this purpose. 
The request was made in accordance with the estimate furnished 
by their engineer, who pointed out the dilapidated condition of cer- 
tain sections on almost every division of the public works. 

In filling positions in connection with the operation of the canals 
and railroads much political favoritism was shown. In 1837 and 
again in 1838 "select committees" were appointed by the house of 
representatives to see if there was any ground for the numerous 

* See J. H. Rep., 1833-34, II, p. 899. 

fSee J. H. Rep., 1830-31, II, p. 160; 1833-34, III, p. 8; 1840, II, pp, 4-5, 
and III, p. 17. 

Solomon W. Roberts, who was employed on the state works as a civil 
engineer while they were being bnilt, said regarding the canals : "Much of the 
work was badly done, and was not strong enough to withstand the occasional 
floods to which it was exposed." — Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., II, p. 371. 
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complaints. As a result of the inquiry it was found* that frequently 
engineers on locomotives and stationary engines of the Phila- 
delphia and Columbia railroad were discharged to make way for 
others. The latter, it was found, often knew little or nothing about 
the practical operation of the engines placed under their charge.f 
"In some cases the engineers were so totally ignorant of the duties 
of their offices as to be obliged to learn them from their firemen and 
subordinates." The committee endeavored to seek out the cause 
for such practices on the part of the canal commissioners. The 
evidence prompted them to report that such removals and appoint- 
ments had been made in many instances on political grounds alone. 

Referring to the main line of canal, the committee stated: "In- 
stances of extravagance, neglect, and incompetency on the part of 
those to whom this important line was entrusted have been proved, 
as well as a disposition to favor certain individuals, altogether 
incompatible with the public interest. Amongst other evidence 
of the incapacity of agents proved to the satisfaction of the 
committee, they would name that a supervisor was sent to the Juni- 
ata division who knew so little about a canal that he could not tell 
the difference between an aqueduct and a culvert." 

The method of accounting practiced by the canal commissioners 
is, in some respects, open to adverse criticism. Whether or not the 
system used was devised for the purpose of misleading the public, 
the fact is that it did. Before continuing the discussion of those 
corrupt practices, which more properly fall within the scope of this 
chapter, an examination will be made of some of the questionable 
features in the accounting system of the canal boards. 

The cost of the several portions of the main line of works when 
completed, equipped and brought into use was as follows: — 

Philadelphia and Columbia railroad (report of 1836) $3,330,127.55 

Eastern division of canal (report of 1836) 1,347,014.40 

Juniata division (report of 1830) 3,036,290.13^ 

Portage railroad (report of 1836) 1,634,357.69 

Western division (report of 1830, which included extensive 

repairs) 2,758,917.71 

Total $12,106,707,481 

* See J. H. Rep., 1836-37, II, pp. 801, 802, et seq. for the report of a select 
eommittee relative to the management of the canals and railways of the 
commonwealth . 

f In the report of the canal commissioners for 1839 it was stated that out 
of twenty-seven engines on the Philadelphia and Columbia railroad, the new 
administration found only five that were fit for use. This was due, to a large 
extent, to the drivers not knowing how to keep the engines in repair. 
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The cost of the same sections at the time of their sale, as shown 
by the reports of the auditor general and state treasurer, was as 
follows : — 

Philadelphia and Columbia railroad $6,277,278.00 

Eastern division of canal 1,737,285.00 

Juniata division ' 3,575,966.00 

Portage railroad 2,708,672.00 

Western division 3,173,434.00 

Total $16,472,635t00 

From the above it appears that there was added to the cost of the 
main line after its completion the sum of $4,366,927,511/^. Simi- 
larly, a detailed statement of the original and final cost of the lat- 
eral works (see page 284) shows an increase of the latter over the 
former of $904,468.66. In both cases, this increase admits of expla- 
nation. The expenditures were divided into two classes, ordinary 
and extraordinary. The former included only such items as were 
clearly chargeable to the current yearly expenses and represent the 
"expenditures" shown in the tabular statement in Appendix VI. 
The* appropriations for repairing breaches, damages by floods, 
renewals of locks and dams, and numerous other items were placed 
in the extraordinary list and added to the original cost of the works. 
By this means the cost of the main line and lateral branches by the 
time 6f their sale had increased, as we have seen, $4,366,927.51% 
and $904,468.66 respectively. 

Another feature of the accounting system of the canal commis- 
sioners resulted in suppressing the whole truth regarding the cost 
of, and expenditures upon, the various sections of the works. Their 
own expenses, those of the boards of appraisers, the salaries of 
collectors, weighmasters, and lock-keepers, and the cost of the var- 
ious exploratory surveys did not appear in their financial reports. 
Consequently all such statements which showed the yearly profits 
obtained in operating any section were made just as if no expense 
had been incurred for any or all of the above items. Yet, 
from 1826 to 1858, they amounted to about two and one quarter 
millions of dollars. 

In order to illustrate the way in which the accounting of the 
canal commissioners misrepresented the actual financial conditions 
of the public works, a comparison will now be made of their 
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accounts and those of the auditor general of the state for the year 
1856.* The latter reported the. expenses of all the public works 
as follows: — 

Expenses $1,943,896.82 

Damages paid 62,281.21 

Old debts paid ■ 130,612.09 

Total $2,126,690.12 

The canal commissioners returned the total expenses at 1,076,685.14 

Differenoe between the two statements $1,050,004.98 

During the same year, the expenses of the main line alone, 
excluding the amount charged to construction account, were, accord- 
ing to the auditor general, $1,212,536.80. The canal commissioners 
reported them to have been $840,377.03, a difference of $372,159.77. 
Again, the canal board represented that, in 1856, the net profits 
of the main line were $382,596.42. If, however, we take into con- 
sideration all the ordinary disbursements including those referred 
to on page 239, the net profits are reduced to $10,436.75. But in 
order to leave as a balance even this amount, it is necessary to omit 
the following expenses connected with the main line in 1856: — 
$268,396.76 for a new track for the Philadelphia and Columbia rail- 
road; $181,496.74 on the New Portage railroad; and the interest on 
$16,472,634.15, which was the cost of the main line to this date. 

The results shown in 1856 by the canal commissioners in their 
system of accounting were, doubtless, no more misleading 'than 
they were in any other year that might have been chosen. Conse- 
quently it seems but fair to say that the continued practice of this 
method of accounting, which so effectively concealed the imsound 
financial conditions of the public works, lays the various boards of 
canal commissioners open to adverse criticism of no mild nature. 

It would extend this chapter much beyond its appropriate 
bounds to detail all of the ways in which unscrupulous employees 
on the public works betrayed the trusts of their offices. However, 
a summary of abuses other than those already mentioned, some of 
which seem to have been perpetrated time and time again, will 
suffice to show that no possible chance to defraud the public seems 
to have been overlooked. Positive proof was obtained to substan- 

* See Letters on the Sale of the Main Line, pp. 10-12. 
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tiate the following charges of attempts to defraud the common- 
wealth: — * • • 

1. That time was charged for work that was not performed. 

2. That teams were charged in the name of persons who had no 
teams on the work, and, in some instances, the amount of the charge 
was receipted for without the knowledge or consent of the person 
in whose name the account was kept. 

3. That teams were charged at full or high prices, although 
the driver's time was charged in a separate account. 

4. That public teams were freely donated for th^ use of private 
individuals and political partisans, and that their time on such 
occasions was charged on the check-roll. 

5. That at certain times a large amount of money was expended 
for getting hands on the works to replace those who had been dis- 
charged "for opinion's sake." 

6. That extra time was added to the check-rolls, at the will 
of those having charge, to cover the expense of bringing hands from 
a distance, although large amounts were returned by bill for the 
same service. 

7. That time was continued for hands and teams after they had 
left the works. 

8. That articles never purchased for the works, nor used on 
them, were charged up to the state. 

9. That many persons were induced to receipt for money which 
they never received, and to which they had no claims. 

10. That bribery was attempted for the purpose of procuring 
the public funds, and actually took place to secure favorable 
legislation. 

11. That lumber and other articles were purchased to be deliv- 
ered on the line of works at a given place and at a fixed price. The 
contractor, however, charged the commonwealth with the daily 
pay of the teams employed to deliver the goods. Furthermore in 
one case, at least, the charge for a teamster was $2 per day more 
than the teamster received, notwithstanding the fact that the bill 
therefor was paid largely otit of the contractor's store. 

12. That officers and workmen received pay and travelling 
expenses while in other parts of the state attending elections. 

13. That many persons were hired at high salaries who were 
neither foremen nor skilled mechanics. 

14. That foremen and others, while engaged in the public ser- 
vice, bought and slaughtered cattle, using the state teams and 
laborers when they so desired, and supplied the line with meat 
at a high price. 

* See J, H. Rep., 1840, II, pp. 234-5, which contains a report of fraudulent 
accounts submitted to the auditor general. See also J. H. Rep., 1841, II, p. 
547. 
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15. That provisions were charged to the commonwealth at a 
figure much in advance of the prices. current in the markets. 

16. That for months one of the supervisors charged the state 
for the services of three yoke of oxen at $12 per day, exclusive 
of the driver, although it was shown that he had but two yoke; 
that for weeks in succession but one yoke of oxen was engaged on the 
works; that $6.25 a day was charged by the sanue person for a 
two-horse team and driver, which were employed for the greater 
part of the time in his private use. 

17. That a large amount of whiskey was charged to the common- 
wealth. • 

18. That blank check-rolls furnished by the state for the 
keeping of accounts were often mutilated. Headings and cer- 
tificates were cut off and others attached by wafers leaving it 
uncertain in what condition the papers were when sworn to, and, in 
the words of the auditor general, "whether teams at $6 or $8 were 
not substituted for hands at 95 cents per day, or whether one individ- 
ual may not have signed for others." 

19. . That allowances were made by the canal commissioners .for 
damages, the claims for which had already been settled in full 
and releases executed therefor and filed in the auditor general's 
office.* 

20. That the expenditures for wood alone in the engines on 
the state railways rose from $19,217.50 and $26,174.78 in 1850 and 
1851 respectively to $107,255.28 and $108,643.17 during the two 
following years, with no explanation for the increased expenditure.f 

Before concluding, it seems in order briefly to quote the opinions 
of certain persons intimately acquainted with the management of 
the public works regarding some general aspects of the questions 
discussed in this chapter. A select committee of the senate, in 
reporting upon various matters concerning the state improvements 
in 1854, summarized the case regarding corruption as follows: — 

"The officials and agents of the system, whose name is legion, 
extend to all parts of the commonwealth, — a vast engine of polit- 

* See J. H. Rep., 1838-39, II, part II, pp. 11-14. Here is recorded the case 
of J. Andrew Shulze, who on January 2d,^ 1836, received $700 as damages 
and on September 17th, 1838, he was again allowed $1,500 for practically th6 
same damages for which the $700 was ?a full indemnification." This was 
brought out in an investigation made by a committee appointed by the House 
of Representatives to inquire into the conduct of the canal commissioners. 

f The condusion arrived at by a eommisaion appointed to examine the 
aifairs of the main line was that the frauds practiced in 1852 and 1853 were 
excessive, although the investigation failed to bring to light the perpetrators 
of the acts. 
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ical power, unknown to the constitution, moved by common 
impulse, and operating upon the public mind at any time they are 
so disposed, in state conventions and at the ballot box, in solid 
column, and with almost irresistible sway. But it is not as a 
dangerous political machine that it is viewed in its worst aspects, 
nor as an exhausting drain upon the public purse; its malign 
influences upon the morals of the community are even more to be 
dreaded than all other evils,- and powerfully cooperate to make it a 
festering disease upon the public. At every stage, complaints have 
been made of the extravagance, fraud, and speculation in the con- 
duct of the works, and the most honorable agents have been stig- 
matized with odium by an indignant public, smarting under the 
known abuses and heavy burthens they have generated. Attempts 
to reform., however loudly professed and honestly made, have 
been unavailing to eradicate evils inherent in the system. . . . 
That practices at war with the established systems of political 
economy have resulted in debt, taxation, extravagance, mortifica- 
tion and disappointment is a misfortune. Had the object of this 
anomalous system been to destroy and not to build up the revenues 
and the morals of the state, it could not have been more ingeniously 
devised.''* 

Again, William Bender Wilson, in his "History of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company," in speaking of the public works, said : — f 

. . . "Millions of wealth were squandered in construction, the 
public were punished or rewarded as they denounced or sided with 
those in position, employees were plundered by &o-called assess- 
ments, and the ballot-box polluted for the purpose of perpetuating 
power. All the avenues of government were completely corrupted, 

* Report npon the Public Works of a Select Committee — read in the Senate, 
Febnuary 4th, 1854, and found in Legislative Docxunaats, 1854, p. 329. 

A pamphlet published at Philadelphia in 1857 consisting of a series of 
letters originally published in the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin advocating 
the sale of the main line contained, page 47, the following : "A well managed 
commonwealth never corrupts her children. Yet on Pennsylvania's public 
improvements thousands of employees have wrecked their characters, and 
hundreds of her most promising sons have had sad and real reason to curse 
the day they ever learned that Pennsylvania had a line of railroad or canal 
on which to seduce to crime. Under tlie necessarily looee and irr^ponsible 
mode of transacting business upon these works, this evil has been, and is 
being done. While the works remain in her hands, they will be the home of 
partisans and swindlers who will ruin themselves, disgrace the state, and 
spread a moral desolation among the people. Change of administration does 
not cure the &vi\ It is inherent in the thing, and will be manifested while 
human nature remains as prone to evil as at present.'* 

t Vol. I, p. 40. 
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state credit collapsed, and the public improvements of Pennsylvania 
became public scandal. . . . It was not an infrequent occur- 
rence on election day to see the gravel train loaded down with men 
moving from town to town with the scarcely disguised intention of 
polluting the ballot-box — repeating at the polls became the rule 
along the line, and waiting in expectation for the gravel train to 
come in was the occupation on election day of the local adherent 
of the railroad boss. Personally, I have seen the paymaster, after 
requiring the employee to sign the pay-roll for the full amount 
of his pay, count out the amount, less ten per cent., and without a 
word of comment unblushingly take the Idtter and put it in a bag 
made for the purpose, and labelled ^Political Assessments.' The 
public service became gorged with the friends and adherents of 
those in power, whose principal duty seemed to be to sign the pay- 
rolls, submit to assessments and vote the ticket handed to them." 

In spite of the widespread operation of fraudulent and corrupt 
practices, as shown above, it should be added that these charges, 
by no means, applied to the employees on the state works in to to. 
On the contrary, there is every reason to believe that scores of 
honest and efficient officials discharged their duties in a manner 
highly creditable both to themselves and to their country. In 
fact, the findings of committees appointed to investigate charges of 
corruption on the part of certain state officials exonerated beyond 
question various employees who had been placed under the ban of 
suspicion by disappointed office-seekers. Again it may be said 
that, granting the widespread operation of corruption that existed 
under state ownership and control, we have no assurance that there 
would have been any greater purity under corporate management. 
However this might have been, the case seems perfectly clear that, 
throughout the greater part of their history, the public works were 
used by the political party in power as an invaluable instrument 
of political corruption, destroying the morals of citizens and squan- 
dering the resources of the state. Consequently, those who are 
abashed by the present-day disclosures of corruption in the manage- 
ment of cities and powerful corporations, and who therefore sigh 
for the • "good old days" of political purity, have to face the fact 
that these did not exist in Pennsylvania at least during the period 
of state ownership and control of the public works. IN'or can the 
advocates of the extension of state enterprise into various fields of 
activity at present considered dangerously corruptible find much 
to substantiate their views by an examination of the same period. 
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Chapter VI. — The Disposal of the Public Works. 

The movement for the withdrawal of the state from the owner- 
ship and operation of the public works originated during the years 
of financial embarrassment between 1839 and 1844. At this time 
numerous arguments were brought forward in the press, in pam- 
phlets and in petitions showing why the divorce of the state from the 
transportation system was desirable. In attempting to arrive at 
the causes for such a complete change of public sentiment one finds 
a variety of influences appearing. The utter financial failure of 
the improvements has already been fully discussed. This was 
one of the strongest contrifcuting factors to the movement under 
consideration; for at this time the financial difficulties were 
attributed largely to the squandering of money upon works which 
were neither yielding nor could be expected to yield a respectable 
revenue. Again, bad management and corruption combined to 
make the improvement system unpopular. Moreover, there was now 
a gradual awakening to the fact that the only means of preserving 
the state's honor was heavy taxation. A sale of the public works 
would not only lighten this burden but also diminish the debt and 
assure the public that the latter would not be further increased. 

These considerations, detrimental to the popularity of the trans- 
portation system even in times of commercial expansion, became 
increasingly so as the public mind became depressed. Pennsylvania, 
in common with the rest of the country, was laboring under one of 
those financial convulsions which sometimes overtake communities 
and prostrate the energies of the strongest. Under such conditions 
it seems natural that, for the reasons already mentioned, a large 
party should be desirous of relinquishing the improvement system. 
But still another factor which considerably influenced the movement 
should not be overlooked. This was the growing consciousness, 
that the main line in particular had failed to accomplish its pur- 
pose — that it could not compete successfully with the Erie canal 
for the trade of the West. This point now requires some attention 
before the movement itself is discussed. 

The trunk line of Pennsylvania's public works was opened in 
1834 to compete for a trade which for nine years had been prac- 
tically monopolized by the Erie canal. Again, a large proportion 
of the most important public improvements of the northwest were 

Trans. Conn. Acad., Vol. XIII. 18 Nov., 1907 
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built so as to connect with this line.* It should be mentioned, how- 
ever, that not long after the main line of Pennsylvania's public 
works was completed it was connected with the Ohio and Erie 
canaLf Thus two routes to the tide-waters of the East were available 
for the shippers along the Ohio and Erie canal and its branches. 
Although the route to Philadelphia via Pittsburg and Pennsyl- 
vania's public works was from 200 to 300 miles shorter than to ITew 
York via Lake Erie and the Erie canal, yet most of the traffic 
going East took the latter route, which was much easier and cheaper 
than the former.^ The advantage in distance gained by going 
through Pennsylvania was more than offset by the broken character 
of the transportation line.§ For through freight had to be trans- 
shipped to overtop the Allegheny mountain, again at HolKdaysburg, 

* In 1832 the State of Ohio opened through her own territory two lines of 
canals, — one 'from Portsmouth on the Ohio river to Cleveland, the other 
from Cincinnati to Toledo. Of the products of the country adjacent to these 
canals it may be said, in general, that breadstuffs sought their outlet through 
the Brie canal, while provisions of all kinds went to market through New 
Orleans. — See Poor, Manual of the Railroadd of the United States, 1881, p. 
xvii ; and Andrews, Report on Colonial and Lake Trade, p. 234. 

fThe Sandy and Beaver canal connected the Ohio and Erie canal with the 
Ohio river and the state works of Pennsylvania at Pittsburg. The Mahoning 
canal also united the Pennsylvania and Ohio canals. It extended from 
Akron to the confluence of the Mahoning and Beaver rivers, where it met 
the Beaver division of the Pennsylvania canal. 

J See Andrews, Report on Colonial and Lake Trade, pp. 240 and 262; 
Report of Canal Commissioners, Jan. loth, 1842, in J. H. Rep., 1842, III, p. 
42; and Hunt's Mer. Mag., XXIII, November, 1850, pp. 489 and 500. 

Until 1830 or 1840 the tonnage and value of the exports from the north- 
west were small, the surplus products being largely consumed by the growing 
population. After this time the resources of the west were rapidly developed. 
The total number of tons of commodities arriving at tide-water from the 
western states via tlie Erie canal increased from 83,233 in 1838 to 1,213,690 
in 1853. 

§ "The chain which was to bind Philadelphia with the west was not con- 
tinuous and unbroken, composed of intermingling and welded links, but 
severed, disjointed, fragmentary. It was an amphibious connection of land 
and water, consisting of two railways separated by canal, and of two canals 
separated by railway, — ^happily elucidating the defects peculiar to both modes 
of transit, with the advantages of neither. This improvement being useless 
as a competitor of the Erie canal, disappointed private hope in the benefits 
promised, and public hope in the unprofitable burden imposed. The com- 
monwealth, oppressed by her debt, and the citizens impoverished by their 
losses, the western trade alienated and the foreign trade neglected and dimin- 
ishing, Pennsylvania presented the reverse side of her early picture — one not 
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and finally from the canal boats to the cars at Columbia. The 
freight was handled by transportation companies which fixed the 
freight rates. No matter how small the business of the individual 
concerns might be^ each had to have available both cars and boats. 
Moreover, five sets of depots and agents were necessary, located at 
Philadelphia, Columbia, HoUidaygburg, Johnstown and Pittsburg. 
Hence it can readily be seen that the fixed expenses of these carriers 
were necessarily heavy. This fact was strongly reflected in the 
freight rates. These were placed at such a high figure that, for 
through traffic, the Erie canal had a decided advantage; for, 
owing to the unbroken and even character of its route as compared 
with the main line through Pennsylvania, the transportation 
companies on the former line could make a fair profit at lower 
freight rates than those which prevailed on the latter.* Moreover, 
the transportation companies operating between Pittsburg and Phil- 
pleasing to contemplate, but, I presume, lees painful and humiliating in the 
remembrance and retrospect, than in the experience and reality." — ^T^son, 
Letters on the Resources and Commerce of Philadelphia, p. 14. 

* The following statement was made by a gentleman who for a number 
of years was engaged extensively in transportation, both in Pennsylvania and 
in New York: — *'The charge for transporting merchandise from New York 
to Albany, 160 miles on the river, by the use of steam tow boats, is about 
the same as for 20 miles of canal. 

"The distance from Philadelphia to Pittsburg (399 miles by main line) is 
equal to 600 miles of canal. To keep up a daily line of freight boats, there 
is a dead loss of about $15,000 when compared with the Erie canal of New 
York. The agency and storeroom at Philadelphia, Columbia, HolHdays- 
burg, Johnstown and Pittsburg cost about $20,000, while these expenses on 
the New York canal do not exceed $5,000."— J. H. Rep., 1838-39, III, p. 514. 

Another transporter who owned one of the important lines stated: — ^**At a 
living profit we find that we can carry 100 pounds 100 miles for 25 cents on 
the canal, for 50 cents on the railroad, and for $1.00 on the turnpike roads. 
This is the result of five years heavy business in the three modes of convey- 
ance. The three trans-shipments, viz. — at Columbia, HoUidaysburg, and 
Johnstown, equal the expenses of 50 miles of canal. Our line averaging 
one and one-half boats per day, say 4,000 tons westward and 3,500 eastward, 
oosts for ageaicy and storeroom at Philadelphia, $8,000; at Columbia, HoUi- 
daysburg and Johnstown, $3,000 each; and at Pittsburg, $7,000; total 
$24,000. Equivalent distance from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, 562 miles." — 
J. H. Rep., 1838-39, III, p. 618. 

"The question is not whether the Juniata or the West Branch shall carry 
the trade, but. whether we shall secure the transportation by furnishing a 
cheaper and a better route, or whether the extra expense and difficulties of 
the present line shall be allowed to drive the trade out of the state. . . . 
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adelphia frequently entered into agreements to charge excessively 
high rates during the first few weeks of the season before the Erie 
canal was open. This policy resulted in a somewhat general 
avoidance of this route for through traffic when other lines became 
accessible. 

Hence the main line of Pennsylvania's transportation system 
failed to secure the trade of the West. This fact was freely admitted 
by the canal commissioners, legislators and others.* It would be an 
interesting matter, however, to compare in tonnage and value the 
movement of commodities upon the Erie and Pennsylvania canals 
from the West to tide-water and vice versa. Unfortunately this can- 
not be done with any degree of accuracy; for the returns of the 
latter line as contained in the reports of the canal commissioners do 
not furnish the necessary data. Owing to the lack of classification, 
it is not possible to distinguish the local from the through tonnage or 
the quantity or value of the commodities received from and going 
to other states as shown by the reports of traffic on the Erie canal. 
The returns show only a small movement eastward over the Portage 
railroad. Probably this indicates fairly correctly the through 
movement. The westbound traffic passing over the same railroad 
was larger both in tonnage and valuef — the opposite of what was 
anticipated when the main line was being built. 

The principal causes which gave rise to the popular movement for 
the disposal of the state works having now been considered, attention 

By the present interrupted communication there is great irregularity as to 
time. The machinery is too complicated for an extepsive trade. Articles 
that belong to the same individual become divided, sometimes damaged by 
the frequent changes, sometimes lost. There is a rigidity in the system that 
does not admit of changing according to the changes of trade with the 
season." — From report of B. Aycrigg, Civil Engineer, made to the legislature, 
in J. H. Rep., 1838-9, III, p. 523. 

* See Baker, Relative Commercial Progress of New York and Philadelphia, 
p. 23 ; Tyson, Letters on the Resources and Commerce of Philadelphia, p. 14 ; 
Hunt's Mer. Mag., XXV, 1856, p. 149; J. H. Rep., 1842, III, p. 42. 

f About 30,000 tons of various kinds of commercial commodities were taken 
over the All^heny mountains in wagons annually from 1818 to 1824. 
Though it is not definitely stated in the reference it suggests that this figure 
represented the tonnage going westward. — See J. H. Rep., 1824-25, II, p. 280. 

In 1836 the westbound freight carried over the Portage railroad was 29,740 
tons, while passing eastward the amount was 15,439 tons. The total freight 
going east and west, weighed at Hollidaysburg, was, in 1844, 65,876 tons; in 
1845, 83,972 tons; in 1854, 73,000 tons. The movement from the western 
states to tide- water by the Erie canal during the same years was in 1836, 
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will be directed to the movement itself. The actual result of the 
public sentiment was that the legislature at once undertook to dis- 
pose of the state works. The Erie extension soon passed into pri- 
vate hands, and that too without any monetary consideration. The 
transfer was provided for by "An Act to incorporate the Erie 
Canal Company/' approved on the 7th of March, 1843. It was 
authorized that, upon the granting of letters patent to this com- 
pany,* the uncompleted canal from Erie •to the mouth of Beaver 
river on the Ohio, also the French Creek feeder, should be vested 
in the new corporation. It was further provided among other 
things that the Beaver division, which extended from ^N'ewcastle to 
the Ohio river, should not be surrendered until the line from New- 
castle to Erie was completed and in actual use throughout its 
whole length. Accordingly the company undertook immediately the 
work of completion. Upwards of $575,000 were expended in 
repairs, renewals and extensions.f On December 2d, 1844, a boat 
was passed through the outlet lock into the basin at Erie after 
traversing the entire length of the canal from the Ohio river. The 
terms of the act of incorporation having thus been fully complied 
with, the Beaver division was officially surrendered to the com- 
pany on January 1st, 1845.$ Apparently the transfer was not 
opposed by any persons excepting the canal commissioners.§ 

54,219 tons; in 1844, 308,025 tons; in 1845, 304,551 tons; in 1854, 1,100,626 
ton®. The amount of merchandise which went to the western states over the 
Erie canal was in 1837, 38,893 tons; in 1844, 37,335 tons; in 1845, 42,415 
tons; in 1854, 261,752 tons. 

For a complete classified movement of ea«t and west tonnage on the Erie 
Canal see Poor, Manual of the Railroads of the United States, 1881, p. xv. 

* The Erie Canal CA)mpany was capitalized at $500,000. There were to 
be 10,000 shares having a par value of $50 eaeh. It was provided that 1,000 
shares should be subscribed and paid for before letters patent should be 
issued by the governor to the company. 

t See the company's reports in J. H. Rep., 1844 and 1845, II, pp. lift and 
231 respectively. 

J When the rest of the public works were disposed of the Erie Canal Com- 
pany had paid no dividends to the stockholders. Bonds were issued in 1846, 
The interest payments were very irregular. In 1859, $556,715 interest was 
overdue. See Poor, Railroads of the United States, I, p. 555. 

§ By Act of March 13th, 1845, the Wioonisoo Canal Company was incor- 
porated to take over the unfinished works of the Wiconisco section of the 
state works. No monetary consideration seems to have been paid. The state 
had expended upon this work before the transfer was made the sum of 
$393,441. 
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Before this gratuitous disposal had been arranged, the governor 
of the state, by Act of July 27th, 1842, was authorized to receive 
bids for any or all of the various sections of the canals and rail- 
ways.* An offer of $3,000,000 for the Philadelphia and Columbia 
railroad with all its fixtures, and of $10,000 for the outlet lock at 
Portsmouth were the only ones received. Neither of these bids 
was considered. 

When the legislature met in 1844, it was clear that public senti- 
ment regarding the works was still unchanged. Accordingly on 
April 29, an Act was passedf embodying a plan to dispose of the 
trunk line from Philadelphia to Pittsburg for $20,000,000. A 
company capitalized at this amount was to be incorporated to take 
over the works. It was to be called "The Pennsylvania Canal and 
Eailroad Company." There were to be 200,000 shares. having the 
par value of $100 each. Commissioners were named to sell 
the stocks at public auction at the Merchants' Exchange in Phil- 
adelphia. Purchasers might pay the ai^iounts of their subscriptions 
either in lawful money or in state stocks. 

The thirtieth section of the act provided that, at the next general 
election, an opportunity should be given to the qualified voters of 
the state to register their wishes regarding the proposition to sell 
the main line on the conditions mentioned above. On the 8th 
of October, 1844, the election was held and a majority of 25,150$ 
was given for the sale. Accordingly the commissioners advertised a 
sale of the stock of the proposed company to commence on January 
20th, 1845. ISo subscriptions were received at that time, however, 
and a continuation of the sale at subsequent dates resulted in no 
better success. Doubtless the high price fixed for the main line was 
the cause.§ That the people appreciated this fact is shown by 
the numerous petitions at once forwarded to the legislature, which 
was then in session, praying that the price be reduced to a more 
inviting figure. These were referred to the house committee on 
ways and means. The latter reported against any further legisla- 
tive action at that time.|[ It was felt by the committee that the 

* Laws of Pennsylvania, 1842, p. 447. 

fljaws of Pennsylvania, 1844, p. 486. — ^"An Act to reduce the state debt 
and to incorporate The Pennsylvania Canal and Railroad Company." 

J The votes stood as follows: — 149,748 for the sale and 124,598 against it. 
See J. H. Rep., 1847, II, p. 266. 

§ See J. H. Rep., 1845, II, p. 545. 

II The report is contained in J. H. Rep., 1845, II, pp. 544-47. 
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price as fixed by the Act of April 29tli was not too lugh and that 
to place the works in the hands of a corporation would be an exceed- 
ingly dangerous move. Accordingly the legislature, for the time 
being, made no further attempt to effect a sale. It is difficult to 
say to what extent the fear of corporate power influenced the sub- 
sidence of the popular agitation. Certainly in 1844, when a large 
majority was given in favor of selling the works, it was known 
that, in case of a sale, they must pass into the hands of a corpor- 
ation. Yet it should be remembered that, on account of the recent 
financial embarrassment, the public mind was temporarily in a 
most depressed condition; and that any means by which the debt 
could be diminished and expenses reduced would be anxiously 
sought. But by the time the committee on ways and means had 
reported in 1845 general prosperity was returning. Moreover, 
the dismissal of a large number of superfluous employees on the 
works; the adoption of a policy of non-extension; the general 
practice of economy wherever possible ; and a diminished amount of 
corruption,* all combined to allay, for the time being, the agitation 
for the sale. Consequently, during the next few years, this matter 
seems to have received but little attention. 

Meanwhile another movement began to manifest itself. As a 
medium for competing for the trade of the West, the state works 
were, as has been seen, a complete failure. Various improvements, 
however, had now developed a method of transportation to which the 
Allegheny mountain should be a less formidable barrier than it had 
been twenty years earlier when the public works were about to be 
built. It seemed necessary for Pennsylvania to take advantage of 
these improvements and build an all-rail line to the West. For, on 
the north, the Erie canal, as has been seen, had secured to New 
York a large proportion of the commerce passing to and fro between 
the seaboard and the West. Also, in the south, the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Company was threatening to divert the rest to 
Baltimore. In the face of these conditions, the commercial classes 
of Philadelphia threw themselves into the movement for the con- 
struction of a railroad to the Ohio valley. 

When the legislature met at Harrisburg in January, 1846, many 
influential citizens of both Philadelphia and Baltimore were on 
hand to secure legislation favoring their respective cities. Those 

* See Exec. Docs., 1846, p. 9. of Governor's message. 
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from Philadelphia asked for authority to build a railroad from 
Harrisburg to Pittsburg. The representatives from Baltimore 
sought to secure a renewal of the lapsed privileges to extend the 
Baltimore and Ohio from Cumberland, Maryland, through Penn- 
sylvania to Pittsburg.* The outcome was the passage of two bills — 
one incorporating the Pennsylvania Railroad Company by Act 
of April 13th, 1846 ;f the other, approved eight days later, granting 
the above-mentioned concession to the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company.:): The latter, however, was subject to the following 
proviso : — 

"That if the legislature, during its present session, should pass an 
act incorporating a company with authority to construct a railroad 
from Harrisburg to Pittsburg within the limits of this state, and 
$3,000,000 should be iona fide subscribed to the stock of the said 
company, and ten per cent, on each share be actually paid in, and 
letters patent be issued by the governor, in conformity to the pro- 
visions of said act, within one year from the passage thereof; and 
if thirty miles or more of said railroad should be put under contract 
for construction, and satisfactory evidence thereof be furnished to 
the governor on or before the said thirtieth day of July, 1847, then, 
in that case, the governor shall issue his proclamation setting forth 
that fact, and thereupon this act granting the right of way to the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company to extend their road through 
this state to the Ohio river at Pittsburg shall be null and void."§ 

The "pride and commercial necessities" of the citizens of Phila- 
delphia were now appealed to and after some difficulty the require- 
ments of the law were met. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
was chartered on the 25th of February, 1847, and thus the con- 
ditional privileges granted to the Baltimore and Ohio became void. 

When the question of incorporating the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company was under consideration, one of the strongest objections 
raised was that a railway line would divert business from the public 
works. In order to furnish the latter with adequate protection, the 
act of incorporation provided that a tax of five mills per ton-mile 
should be imposed upon all freight received at Harrisburg, Pittsburg 

* For a full discussion of the facts relating to the origin of the Pennsylva^ 
nia Railroad Company see Wilson, Hist, of the Pennsylvania Kailroad Com- 
pany, I, pp. 1-6. 

t Laws of Pennsylvania, 1846, p. 312. 

J Laws of Pennsylvania, 1846, p. 448. 
• § Laws of Pennsylvania, 1846, p. 449. 
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or intermediate points and carried more than twenty miles.* 
According to the original enactment, this tonnage tax was to be 
collected only during the months when the canal was being navi- 
gated, viz. — from March 10th to December 1st. By Act of March 
27th, 1848, the rate was changed to three mills, to be collected 
throughout the whole year.f When the Pennsylvania railroad 
was opened for traffic, it was soon found that no injury was done 
to the business of the public works. Accordingly, the plea that the 
tonnage tax was necessary for their protection ceased to be urged, 
but its continuance was defended on the ground that the state needed 
the revenue.^ The real competition for the trade of the West was 
beyond the sphere of the canal, and the Pennsylvania railroad was 
the only means by which the fraction of the western trade not 
yet diverted into other channels could be retained for Philadelphia. 
The evils connected with the management of the public works 
which, as has been mentioned, were partially eliminated in 1844-45, 
soon began to reappear. This fact was brought to the attention 
of the legislature by Governor Johnson through his message in 1850. 
Moreover, investigating committees brought to light many suspected 
abuses. Soon the popular agitation for the sale of the improvement 
system was revived. In this connection the principal arguments 
now advanced were — the necessity of reducing the state debt so that 
there might be relief from high taxation; the greater efficiency 
and economy of management under private ownership ; the excessive 
frauds practised, upon the commonwealth; and the oft-repeated 
fact that, even before improvements in the methods of transporta- 
tion had placed the state works out of the race, the main line, at 
least, had failed of its purpose. 

* A tax had been levied upon the traffic of the central line of railway in 
New York state extending from Buffalo to Albany. The object of its imposi- 
tion was to protect the Erie canal and prevent the diversion of trade from 
this improvement. 'Fhis act on the part of New York no doubt influenced 
the legislature of Pennsylvania in imposing a similar tax on the tonnage 
of the Pennsylvania railroad. An act to abolish state tolls on railroads in 
New York was passed on July 10th, 1851. See the Fifth Annual Report of 
the Directors of the Pennsylvania Railroad, February 2d, 1862. 

f See Exec. Docs., 1859, Governor's message, p. 6. It should be mentioned 
that by Act of May 7th, 1855, lumber and coal were exempted from the tax. 

X See Exec. Docs., 1854, p. 10, of Governor's message. 
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The movement continued apace and successive governors, in their 
annual messages, discussed the various phases of the question in 
a manner which was largely non-committal. At length a select 
committee of the senate was appointed early in 1854 to review the 
whole matter. Their report of February 4th strongly insisted that 
public opinion, correct policy and sound morals justified and 
demanded a sale. "A total and complete emancipation from all 
the works" was urged.* 

In accordance with the above suggestion, an Act of April 27th, 
1854, provided for the sale of the trunk line from Philadelphia to 
Pittsburg.f To this end sealed tenders were asked for. No bid 
less than $10,000,000 would be considered. This figure, it will be 
remembered, was just one-Half of the minimum price that was fixed 
for the same works ten years earlier. Although the advertisement 
for tenders was continued for several months, no bids were received. 
The canal commissioners in their report for 1854 did not discuss at 
all the question of making the sale, but they merely suggested that 
some decisive action should be taken so as to put an end to the sus- 
pense which was impairing the revenue derived from the works.J 

A persistent determination on the part of the legislature to effect 
a sale was shown by an Act of May 8th, of the following year.§ It 
was now provided that the main line should be offered at public 
auction in Philadelphia for not less than $7,500,000. It was also 
arranged that, in case no sale should then be made, "the governor 
should invite proposals for the purchase or lease of said works." 
However, when the auction was held in July, 1855, they were not 
sold because * "the logical purchaser, the Pennsylvania Kailroad 
Company, would not bid under the terms and conditions of the 
sale." 1 1 A few months later, however, the president of that com- 

* See Leg. Docs., 1854, p. 328. 

fLaws of Pennsylvania, 1854, p. 520. 

\ Exec. Does., 1855, Report of Oanal Commissioners, p. 22. 

§Laws of Pennsylvania, 1855, p. 521. 

II Wilson, History of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, I, p. 46. 

The Act of May 8th, 1855, provided that the purchase money should be paid 
in yearly instalments of $1,000,000 each. It seems reasonable to believe that 
the sale might have been made at this time had the conditions governing pay- 
ment been more liberal. See Exec. Docs., 1855, p. 8 of Governor's message. 
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pany forwarded to the Secretary of State of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania the following letter : — * 

Office of the Pennsylvania Bailboad Co., 

Philadelphia, December 20, 1855. 
To the Hon. Andrew 0. Curtin, Secretary- of State : 

Sir : — I respectfully submit on behalf of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company the following proposal for the purchase of the main 
line of state improvements ; also, a proposal for the Columbia rail- 
road only. 

For the main line from Philadelphia to the Monongahela and 
Allegheny rivers including the real estate, shops, tools, engine- 
houses, depots, locomotives, cars, toll-houses, lock-houses, water- 
power and other property connected therewith, the sum of seven 
milKon five hundred thousand dollars. 

Payments to be made as follows : Five hundred thousand dollars 
on the delivery of the works to the company, in cash or certificates 
of state loan ; ten per cent, of the remainder on the thirtieth day of 
July, one thousand eight hundred and seventy-five; and ten per 
cent, annually thereafter until the whole amount is paid. The 
instalments unpaid to bear interest at the rate of five per cent, per 
annimi, payable semi-annually on the thirtieth days of January and 
July of each year ; the company to have the right at any time to pay- 
off the whole or any portion of the purchase money, by the delivery 
to the State Treasurer of an equal amount in certificates of state 
loan ; the. state to relinquish her right to purchase the Pennsylvania 
railroad, and to repeal all laws imposing a tax on tonnage passing 
over said road. 

The Pennsylvania Eailroad Company will further agree to keep 
up the canal portion of the line east of the Allegheny mountain; 
also, that portion of the line between Blairsville and Pittsburg, 
until the N'orthwestem railroad shall be open for business from 
Blairsville to the Allegheny river. 

The company will also agree to purchase the Philadelphia and 
Columbia Railroad at its cost of construction, to be determined by 
three eminent civil engineers, to be appointed by the state with 
the concurrence of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company; upon 
which sum so ascertained, they will pay forever semi-annually to 
the State Treasurer an amount equivalent to the dividends paid to 
the stockholders of .said company on an equal portion of its capital 
stock. 

Very respectfully. 

Tour obedient servant, 

J. Edgar Thompson, President. 

* See Leg. Docs., 1856, p. 47. 
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Within a nLonth from the time of the receipt of the above letter, 
Governor Pollock submitted it to the consideration of the legislature 
which was then in session. N'o definite action was taken in 1856. 
Again, in referring to the proposal made in 1855 by the Pennsyl- 
vania Eailroad Company the governor, in his message of 1857, 
said:-^"In relation to the propriety and policy of the sale of the 
main line of our public improvements my opinion has not changed. 
Every consideration of public policy, of present and future interest, 
requires the separation of the state from the management and 
control of these works. The expenditures on that portion of the 
line between the Juniata, and Pittsburg largely exceed the revenues, 
the excess averaging annually not less than $150,000; and causes 
are in constant operation that will still more increase this deficiency. 

The continual drain on the treasury to sustain a work so unpro- 
ductive should at once be checked. A sale of the main line for a 
fair consideration and upon terms just and liberal to our purchasers 
is the proper remedy. In connection with the payment of the 
public debt, this question becomes deeply important. The sale 
would constitute a new era in the financial history of the state." 

The legislature forthwith proceeded to deal with the offer of the 
Pennsylvania Eailroad Company and again on May 16th, 1857, 
an Act authorizing the sale of the main line at public auction was 
passed.* A minimum price of $7,500,000 was retained. Provision 
was made that, in case the above-mentioned company should buy the 
line, the whole amount of the sale should be paid in its bonds bear- 
ing interest at 5 per cent, per annum, payable half-yearly. These 
were to be redeemed as follows : — $100,000 worth on July 31st, 1858 ; 
a similar amount annually until 1890, when $1,000,000 of the bal- 
ance should fall due, and the same sum each year thereafter until the 
whole debt should be discharged. 

The auction was held at the Merchants' Exchange, Philadelphia, 
on June 25th, 1857, when the property was sold to J. Edgar Thomp- 
son, acting in behalf of the Pennsylvania Eailroad Company.f 
Accordingly this corporation took possession of the main line of 
state works on August 1st. Bonds of the company to the amount of 
the purchase money were deposited with the state treasurer and 
held by him for the commissioners of the sinking fund. For, by 

* Laws of Pennsylvania, 1857, p. 519. 

f Wilson, History of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, I, p. 48. 
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the twelfth section of the Act of May 16th, the entire proceeds of 
the sale were required to be paid into this fund and applied to 
the payment of the state debt. 

The later history of what had been the main line of public works 
confirms the belief that it had outgrown its usefulness when sold. 
The Pennsylvania Eailroad Company operated the Portage railroad 
during the months of August, September and October, 1857. It 
was then closed owing to the excess of expenditures over receipts, 
and the traffic was transferred to the company's own line which 
crossed the mountain. The loss incurred during these three months 
was $7,220.14. The following year the new owners began dis- 
mantling the Portage road and removing the materials. Most of 
the rails were used in extending the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and 
Chicago railroad from Plymouth to Chicago. Many of the stone 
blocks which had served as a support or foundation for the rails 
were removed to Altoona and used in the masonry of the railway 
shops.* 

On the other hand, the Philadelphia and Columbia railroad was 
still kept in use. Indeed the Pennsylvania Eailroad Company had 
had running privileges over it for several years previous to the date 
of purchase. A large part of this work was known later as the 
Philadelphia division of the Pennsylvania system. 

The canals of the main line were operated as a canal department 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company for the period of ten years. 
They were found to be unprofitable, however, and were then trans- 
ferred to the Pennsylvania Canal Company. They continued to 
be used for a number of years but the various sections were grad- 
ually abandoned. The division between Johnstown and Pittsburg 
ceased to be used in 1864, the one along the Juniata in 1898, and 
finally the eastern division in 1900. 

In the meantime the sale of the main line had been quickly 

followed by a movement for the disposal of the lateral works. In 

, general the arguments used in the former agitation applied equally • 

as well in the latter. Moreover, it was at this very time that there 

was a serious depression in the business affairs of the countryf 

* Wilson. History of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, I, p. 152. 

f "A sudden and severe financial revulsion has occurred. . . . Every 
department of industry has felt and been disastrously affected by the shock. 
Trade and commeroe have been paralyzed. Many of our furnaces, rolling 
mills and factories have been closed. Extensive and valuable coal operations 
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which crippled many individuals and firms engaged in manufactur- 
ing and other industrial pursuits. Hence the demand for those 
commodities which constituted the bulk of the traffic on the lateral 
canals, viz. — coal, iron, and lumber, was now materially dimin- 
ished.* While the public mind was in a morose state due to the 
above conditions, the time seemed ripe for the party which was 
anxious to sell the remainder of the improvements to precipitate 
the movement already in progress. N'aturally enough, the advan- 
tages that would thus accrue to the state from the financial stand- 
point were emphasized. Governor Pollock, in pointing out the 
desirability of a sale from every point of view, stated: "In connec- 
tion with the payment of the public debt and the reduction of state 
taxation the question is one of more than ordinary interest." Con- 
sequently, he urged the legislature to effect a sale "at the earliest 
practicable period, for a fair consideration, upon terms just and 
liberal to the purchasers, and at the same time amply protective 
of the rights and interests of the people." 

On the 25th of February, 1858, the house committee on ways and 
means reported a bill which provided for the sale of all the trans- 
portation improvements still owned by the state ; also for the com- 
pletion of the Sunbury and Erie railroad. Though stoutly opposed 
by a* respectable minority, the bill was finally passed and received 
the governor's approval on April 21st, 1858.t It authorized the 
Sunbury and Erie Railroad Company to purchase all of the lateral 
works for $3,500,000. Furthermore, this company was to issue 
bonds to the amount of $7,000,000, bearing interest at 5 per cent, 
per annum and secured by mortgage upon the whole line between 
Sunbury and Erie. These to the amount of the purchase money 
were to be given to the state. The rest were to be deposited with 
the state treasurer and ultimately were to be surrendered to the 
company under certain specified conditions which, as already 
intimated, had in view the speedy completion of the road.J 

have been suspended or abandoned and thousands of workmen are out of 
employment." — Extract from Governor Pollock's special message to the extra 
session of the legislature, Oct. 6th, 1857, in Exec. Docs., 1857. 

* See page 3 of Report- of the State Engineer in Exec. Docs., 1857. 

t Laws of Pennsylvania, 1868, p. 414. 

J Sunbury, situated at the confluence of the north and west branches of 
the Susquehanna, was comnected with Philadelphia by the state improve- 
ments. With a view to regain the trade and commercial position lost by 
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It was provided also that the Sunhury and Erie Eaikoad Com- 
pany might sell any or all of the lateral canals should it seem desir- 
able to do so at a future date. This privilege was subject to the 
condition that, if the works should be sold for more than $3,500,000, 
three-fourths of the excess above this amount should be paid into 
the state treasury. Subsequently all of the canals were disposed 
of for the aggregate simi of $3,875,000.* Accordingly, $281,250 of 
this amount were handed over to the state. 

The complete withdrawal of the state from the ownership and 
control of the transportation improvements was the cause appar- 
ently of little or no regret either at the time of the sale or after- 
wards. As nearly as can be estimated, the words of Governor 
Packer in his message to the legislature in January, 1859, repre- 
sented the prevailing feeling regarding this matter. He said: — 
- 'I have an abiding confidence that the result will abjmdantly prove 
the wisdom of the measure which, while it guaranteed the com- 
pletion of one of the greatest improvements ever projected in the 
commonwealth, it at the same time divorced the state from the 
unprofitable and demoralizing management of her canals and rail- 
roads. Whatever differences of opinion may at any time have been 
entertained in regard to the propriety of the details of the legis- 
lation authorizing the sale of the main line or branches, it can 
scarcely be doubted that the piublic welfare will, in every respect, 
be vastly promoted by the transfer of the management of the public 
works from the state to individual owners. The short experience 
that we have already had proves conclusively that the commonwealth 

Philadelphia on account of the Erie canal, a railroad was commenoed between 
Sunbury and Lake Erie by authority of an Act of April 3d, 1837, which 
chartered the Sunbury and Erie Railroad Company. Very little was done 
toward building the road, however, up until the time of the sale of the public 
works. It was believed that by the terms of the bill reported on February 
25th, 1868, the railway would be completed. By Act of March 7th, 1861, the 
name was changed to "The Philadelphia and Erie Railroad Company," and 
on .January 6th, 1862, it leased its property to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company for 999 years. 

* Sales were made as follows: — ^The upper and lower North Branch divi- 
sions were sold to the North Branch Oanal Company for $1,600,000; the 
West Branch and Susquehanna divisions to the West Branch and Susque- 
hanna Canal Company for $500,000; the Dela^vare division to the Delaware 
Canal Company for $1,775,000; total, $3,875,000.— See Exec. Docs., 1858, 
Governor's Messagfe, p. 6. 
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is greatly the gainer in a financial point of view, and it has been 
equally demonstrated that the people at large have been as well if 
not better accommodated by the change. It would in my judgment 
be a public calamity if, by the happening of any contingency, the 
commonwealth should be constrained to again become the owner 
and resume the management of any portion of the public improve- 
ments."* Again, the following year, the governor in referring to 
the same subject commented upon ,the gratifying results already 
shown after two years of separation from the management and 
control of the canals and railways, and the consequent simplification 
of governmental action. From these and other contemporary com- 
ments it seems clear that the majority of the leading men of the 
state united in commending the government for selling the public 
works. 

There being no longer any cause for the existence of the board 
of canal commissioners, it was formally abolished by an Act of Jan- 
uary 25th, 1859. In accordance with the provisions of this act, the 
books, papers, records and all other property belonging to the canal 
board were handed over to the auditor general of the state. In 
his custody they remained until, by authority of an Act of February 
26th, 1885, they were transferred to the Department of Internal 
Affairs, where they still remain. 

To-day the traveller, in going between Philadelphia and Pittsburg 
via the Pennsylvania railroad, may see portions of the abandoned 
state works. From the windows of the coaches gliding along at 
almost lightning speed, one may catch glimpses, here and there, of 
the old canals and Portage railroad, which, at one time, were the 
pride of the commonwealth. In the present age of wonderful mate- 
rial advancement, rapid progress is made in the evolution of trans- 
portation systems. Of these, one that is entirely adequate for its 
purpose in any particular decade may be .totally deficient in the 
next. The public works of Pennsylvania, which at one time were 
believed to be the highest development possible in the field of inland 
transportation, had their day and were practically abandoned 'in 
scarcely more than twenty-five years. These works now are rapidly 
falling into decay. The Portage railroad is gradually becoming 
overgrown with grasses and trees. Its wooden structures and 
masonry are nothing but ruins. Along the canals the old boats may 

♦ Exec. Docs., 1858, p. 7. 
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be seen at the landings where they were last used. These as well 
as the timbers in the locks, are being broken up and used for fuel. 
Moreover, stretches of the canals which are in evidence to-day, 
tomorrow may be filled up in order to meet the ever-increasing 
demands for the expansion of the Pennsylvania railway system. 
At present only four canals are being operated in Pennsylvania.* 
Their combined length is 240.88 miles — a small fraction of the total 
mileage of the public- and private-owned works which existed 
within the limits of the state during the second quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, when the principal* avenues of inland transportation 
were natural and artificial waterways. 

APPEKDICES. 

Appendix I. — Memorial to the Legislature, 

The following is a copy of the memorial to the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania prepared and issued by the "Committee of Twenty- 
four,'' for general circulation throughout the state. This committee 
was appointed at a public convention of the citizens of the city 
and county of Philadelphia held on January 24th, 1825. A full 
text of this memorial is contained in the United States Gazette 
of February 11th, 1825. 

"To the Honorable the Senate and House of Kepresentatives 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in General Assembly met, 
the Memorial of the Subscribers, Citizens of 
County of respectfully sheweth : — 

That your Memorialists are deeply impressed with a sense of the 
importance of a Canal Navigation in Pennsylvania, from the 
Susquehanna to the Allegheny Kivers, and from the Allegheny 
Kiver to Lake Erie, and they think the work ought to be undertaken 
by the State, and executed at the expense of the State, with the 
least possible delay. 

Your Memorialists are fully convinced that the present is a favor- 
able moment for the conmiencement of the work. The skill and 
experience which have been developed and acquired in the prosecu- 
tion of similar enterprises in the State of Pennsylvania and other 
States of the Union, will ensure its efficient and economical execu- 
tion; and there is no doubt that it can be better done, and upon 

* Delaware division canal from Bristol to Easton, 60 miles: Lehigh Coal 
and Navigation from Ckml Port to Easton, 48 miles; Pennsylvania canal from 
Montoursville to Selinsgrove, 43 miles; Schuylkill Navigation from Port 
Clinton to Philadelphia, 89.88 miles. 

Trans. Conn. Acad.. Vol. XIII. 19 Nov., 1907. ' 
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better terms, than any work of the kind heretofore undertaken in 
the United States. 
y/ The abundance of capital now seeking employment, and the high 
credit of the State, render it almost certain that the requisite 
funds can be had upon very moderate terms; and, in connection 
with this part of the subject, your Memorialists would beg leave to 
remark, that as the moitey will be wanted only in proportion to the 
progress of the work, the debt, which it may be necessary at any 
one time to contract, will not be large ; and no very long time will 
elapse before the income of the navigation will Itself relieve the 
State from the burden of providing for the payment of interest. 
They feel themselves warranted; indeed, by experience, in saying 
that it will do much more; that it will soon afford the means of 
gradually extinguishing the debt which may be contracted, and 
make a large permanent addition to the fiscal means of the State, 
and thus be highly advantageous as a mere measure of finance. 

The Schuylkill Navigation being now happily completed, and 
the Union Canal in a state of forwardness, which leaves no doubt 
that, with suitable public support and encouragement, it will soon 
be finished, we may almost regard the communication between the 
Delaware and the Susquehanna as already opened. From the Sus- 
quehanna to the Allegheny and Lake Erie, we are led to believe 
that greater difficulties will not be f oimd than have been encoimtered 
and overcome in the works just mentioned; and we are confident 
there are none which the united forces of the Commonwealth, and 
the means at her command, will not be 'sufficient easily to surmount. 
The line of communication being thus extended, there will be a 
continued navigation through the State of Pennsylvania, connecting 
Lake Erie with the Delaware and the Ocean ! 

On the immense advantages to be derived from such a communica- 
tion, it must be wholly superfluous to dwell. They have long 
engaged the attention of many of our best and wisest citizens. 
Thirty years ago the country was explored and the routes examined, 
by which it was supposed the Eastern and Western waters might 
most easily be connected, and efforts were made to commence the 
work. They failed it is true, for they were perhaps premature. 
But if, with the spirit that dared at that early day to conceive so 
great a design, there had been united the means which are now 
possessed by the State there can be no doubt that their exertions 
would have been crowned with success, and that Pennsylvania 
would, at this moment, be enjoying the fruits of their patriotic 
labors even far beyond what their most sanguine calculations 
could have anticipated. 

Without adverting to the great increase of wealth and population 
which has since taken place, and the consequent increase of capacity 
for great undertakings, one single fact may suffice to show the differ- 
ence in our favor. At the period referred to, there was not a 
canal in the United States. There was not, it is believed, in our 
Country at that time sufficient skill in civil engineering even to 
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make the necessary preliminary arrangements for cutting a canal; 
or if it existed, it was entirely unknown. But now we have exam- 
ples before us of canals in active and profitable operation, and in 
almost every stage of progress towards completion. The mode of 
constructing them, and their uses and profits when constructed, 
are no longer matters of speculation, but of actual and satisfactory 
experiment. At the same time, the requisite skill has been supplied 
from the talents of our countrymen, who with their usual ingenuity 
have invented improved methods of working, adapted to our circum- 
stances, so that the State would have no difiiculty at this time in 
olltaining immediately, within the United States, the aid of an 
adequate number of skilful and experienced engineers, to survey and 
lay out a route, and direct the execution of the work, whose well- 
established reputation would secure the public confidence in what- 
ever plan they might adopt and recommend, and be a sufficient 
guarantee to the State for its unquestionable title to preference. 

To these considerations your Memorialists would add, that, since 
the period referred to, the invention of steamboats by Fulton, a 
native of Pennsylvania, has served more fully to disclose an inland 
navigation towards the northwest of many Jiundreds of miles beyond 
the town of Erie, the benefits of which would be opened to the State 
of Pennsylvania by the work now proposed. 

But there is one consideration of such paramount importance as 
to deserve, in the opinion of your Memorialists, the most serious 
attention of the Legislature, and of every citizen of Pennsylvania. 
It is this,-^ — that henceforward the intercourse between the East and 
West is to be carried on by means of inland navigation. This is 
decided by what is already done, ^o State, therefore, can expect 
to participate largely or beneficially in this interesting intercourse, 
unless she offer such a channel of communication. The cheapness 
and expedition of transportation by water are so far beyond those 
of any other mode of conveyance within our reach, as to put com- 
petition entirely out of the question. This single fact your Memo- 
riialists believe to be of sufficient weight to render all argument 
superfluous, unless we fire disposed to give up the well-earned 
reputation of Pennsylvania, and to suffer her to fall back frotn her 
established chferacter and standing. 

Your Memorialists would not be understood to make any invidious 
comparisons, nor to indulge in unworthy jealousies, nor to endeavor 
to excite unreasonable State feeling. They rejoice in the successful 
efforts of our brethren in other states in the cause of internal 
improvement, as a valuable contribution to the honor and strength 
of the whole, and would note them only as examples to be imitated. 
iBut they would at the same time remark, that whoever considers 
with due attention the structure of the Federal Government, and 
the foundation upon which it rests, must be fully and feelingly con- 
vinced of this great truth, that no State performs her duty well to 
the Union, that does not well perform her duty to herself^ 

With all the advantages possessed by Pennsylvania, in her institu- 
tions, her climate, her soil, her mineral resources, her moral and 
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intelligent population, with the inducements offered by the interest- 
ing position she occupies in the Union, and by the high social and 
political obligations which she owes no less to herself than to the 
Union, and to her Sister States, and which plainly require that she 
should at all times endeavor to maintain her relative standing and 
character, your Memorialists are confident that the public sentiments 
will sustain them in urging with earnestness upon the representa- 
tives of the freemen of Pennsylvania, the immediate adoption of 
decisive measures for commencing the work, and prosecuting it to 
completion with all the energy of the State. 

And' your Memorialists would fain hope that local wishes or 
views will not be allowed to interfere with or retard the undertak- 
ing ; but that it will proceed upon enlarged principles, by the most 
direct practicable route. They admit that whatever may be its 
locality, the benefit will in the first instance be most felt by the 
immediate neighborhood. This is unavoidable. But it is also true, 
that whatever its locality, every part of the State will in some 
degree feel its happy influence ; and in a little time other works will 
be contrived and executed for extending its use by lateral connec- 
tions, through every quarter of the State from which it is accessible. 

Tour Memorialists need not insist upon the influence which the 
work will have in multiplying and strengthening our connections 
with the States in the West ; nor upon its happy influence in uniting 
more closely the citizens of Pennsylvania and diffusing more equally 
the advantages of access to markets for every sort of commodity. 
As to its beneficial effects, all agree; of its practicability, no one, 
we believe, now entertains a doubt; of the power of the State to 
command the necessary means for its execution, we think there can 
be no question. Tour Memorialists, therefore, again most earnestly 
request your Honourable Bodies to take the subject into your con- 
sideration, and adopt the necessary measures for giving effect to 
their wishes." 

Appendix II. — Delegates to the Canal Convention at Harrisburg. 

The following list contains the names of the delegates appointed 
to represent the various counties of the State of Pennsylvania at 
the Canal Convention held at Harrisburg from August 4th to 6th, 
1825. Those whose names are in italics represented the opposi- 
tion. This list was taken from the United States Gazette of 
August 12th, 1825. 
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County. Delegates. 

Adams — John Dickson, Samuel Sloan. 

Allegheny — Ephraim Pentland, Joseph Patterson, Matthew E. Lowrie, 

Harnier. Denney. 
Armstrong — ^Thomas Blair. 
Bedford — John Todd, James M. Bussel. 
Berks — Lewi's Reese, Nathaniel Hobart, Isa/suc Hiester, Henry S. Kline, Peter 

Eckhart. 
Bradford — Edward Herrick. 
Bucks — Samuel D. Ingham, William Carr, John W. Wynkoop, Mathias 

Morris, Henry Chapman. 
Butler — John Gilmore. 
Cambria — ^Moses Canan, John Bredin. 

Centre and Clearfield — Thomas Burnside, Francis W. Raule. 
Chester — ^David Townsend, Joseph Sharpe, Joshua Evans, Joshua Hunt, 
Columbia — ^Daniel Montgomeiy, Christian Brobst, John McReynolds. 
Crawford — John B. Wallaice, Arthur Cullum. 
Cumberland — Robert McCoy , Jacob Alter, Henry Vethake, 
Dauphin — John Forster, William Lauman, Silas Marsh. 
Delaware — George G. Lieper, Thomas Smith. 
Erie— Thomas H. Sill, Giles Sanf ord. 

Fayette — James Todd, Samuel Evans, Thomas Erwin, John Kennedy. 
Franklin — Robert Smith, Titos, H. Crawford, Geo. Chambers. 
Greene — William S. Harvey, Robert Whitehill. ' 

Huntingdon — John Scott, John Blair. 
Indiana and Jefferson — None. 
Lancaster — Robert W. Houston, Thomas Neill, Hugh McCullough, Jamea 

iBuchavum, Ceo. B. Porter, Jacob Peelor. 
Lebanon — Nathaniel H. Loring, Joseph Barnett. 
Lehigh — Henry King, Stephen Balliet, James Rodrock. 
Luzerne — Jacob Cist, Natnan Beach. 
Lycoming — ^Robert MeClure, Andrew D. Hepburn. 
Mercer — ^Thomas S. Cimningham. 
MiMn — ^David W. Huling, Mr. Crawford. 

Montgomery — ^Levi Pawling, Philip S. Markley, Thos. Baird, Jacob Dewees. 
Northampton — Jas. M. Portei% Wm. Broadhead, M, R, Butz. 
Northumberland — ^Le^ds Dewart, William Tweed. 
Perry — ^Abraham Addams. 
Philadelphia — 

City — Mathew Carey, John Sergeant, Manuel Eyre, Chas. J. IngersoU, Wm. 

Lehman, Wm. J. Duane. 
County — George W. Ritter, Samuel Breck, Ja«. Ronaldson, Samuel Hum- 

phrciys, Jacob H'olgate, Jas. A. Mahany, Joel B. 

Sutherland. 
Potter and McKean — Jonathan Colgrove. 
Schuylkill — ^Thomas S. Ridgeway. 
Somerset — John Gebhart, Abraham Morrison. 
Susquehanna — Jabez Hyde, Jr.,. Frederick Baily. 
Tioga — ^Uriah Spencer. 

Union — Mr. Middleswarth, James Merril, Geo. Kremer. 
VanangO — Alex. McCalmont. 
Warren — ^Archibald S. Tanner. 
Washington — Joseph Lawrence, Joseph Ritner, Alex. Reed, Thomas H. Baird, 

Thos. McGiffin. 
Wayne and Pike — John Coalbaugh. 

Westmoreland — John Young, James Clarke, Andrew Boggs. 
York — Chas. A. Bamitz, Samuel Martin, William Diven, George Na^e, John 

Gardner, Mr. Smitzer. 
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Appendix III. — Resolutions Passed at the Canal Convention at 
Harrishurg, August 4:th to 6th, 1825. 

The following resolutions were framed by a committee appointed 
by the Harrishurg Convention on Internal Improvements. They 
were presented to that hody for consideration and after much 
discussion they were adopted.* 

Whereas, The great interests of the State of Pennsylvania 
require that there should be a steady perseverance in improving the 
resources of wealth and strength, and social comfort which abound 
within her limits ; and 

Whereas, The time has arrived when she is called upon by 
every consideration of regard for her character and standing, as 
well as for her permanent prosperity and happiness, to make a 
vigorous and united exertion for accomplishing, without delay, the 
connection of the eastern and the western waters by a line of com- 
munication within her borders; and 

Whereas, A distinct and solemn expression of the deliberate 
opinion of the people is always of powerful efficacy, and is especially 
fit and requisite upon an occasion like the present, where an extraor- 
dinary effort is necessary for the pommon advantage of the whole, 
the public will being the only sure authority for the undertaking 
and the best pledge for its energetic and zealous prosecution ; there- 
fore. 

Resolved, That the improvement of the Commonwealth will 
be best promoted, and the foundations of her prosperity and happi- 
ness most securely established, by opening an entire and complete 
conmiunication within her borders, from the Susquehanna to the 
Allegheny and Ohio, and from the Allegheny to Lake Erie, by the 
nearest and best practicable route, and that such work is indispen- 
sably, necessary to maintain the character and standing of the State, 
and to preserve her strength and resources. 

Resolved, That the application of the resources of the State to 
this undertaking ought not to be regarded as an expenditure, but 
as a most beneficial investment; for its successful execution will 
increase the public wealth, improve the public revenue, and greatly 
enlarge the ability of the State to extend her aid to every quarter 
where it may be wanted, and, at the same time, will encourage 
industry, create circulation, extend trade and commerce, enhance 
the value of land, and of agricultural and mineral products, and 
thereby augment the means of the citizens to promote his own and 
the public welfare by contributions to similar works. 

* See page 184; also the footnote concerning the words struck out of the 
first resolution; and the reference to an additional resolution that was 
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Resolved, That all local objeqts, tending to a diffusive and uncon- 
nected application of the public means, ought, for the present, to 
yield so as to allow an undivided exertion of the public strength in 
this great undertaking, which is essential to its speedy and success- 
ful prosecution; for, though it be certain, that, whatever may be 
its location, the benefit will be most sensibly felt, in the first instance 
in the immediate neighborhood, yet it is afco true that its invigorat- 
ing influence will pervade every part of the Commonwealth, and, in 
a short time, its branches will spread in all directions, wherever 
the bounty of Providence has furnished the means of access to the 
great channel thus provided, and, encouraged by this, example, new 
channels will be successfully opened as occasion may offer, or the 
public exigencies and the demands of the country may require. 

Resolved, That, in our opinion, the people of Pennsylvania will 
fully sustain the Legislature in all such measures as may be 
necessary for effectuating this highly important and interesting 
object, as we believe them to be fully sensible to its political and 
social value, and they have never refused to support, to the utmost 
of their ability, what their enlightened and patriotic judgment 
approved as fit to be done for the common good. 

Resolved, That we regard, with satisfaction, the efforts of our 
sister states to make extended improvements, and that, in our 
opinion, a wise and liberal policy requires of Pennsylvania to grant 
to them every just and legal facility, whenever her concurrence 
may be necessary to their successful prosecution, and that we have 
witnessed, "with pleasure, the progress made towards laying out a 
canal from the Potomac to the Ohio, as well as the steps taken by 
the State of !N'ew York for forming a connection with the north 
branch of the Susquehanna. 

Resolved, That a general committee of correspondence be ap- 
pointed, and that they be requested to prepare an address to the 
people of Pennsylvania upon the subject of internal improvements. 



Appendix IV. — Act of 25th Fehritary, 1826 — Pamphlet Laws, 

Page 55. 

An Act: To provide for the commencement of a Canal, to he 
constructed at the expense of the State, and to be styled ''The 
Pennsylvania CanalJ^ 

Whereas, The construction of a canal within our own limits for 
the purpose of connecting the eastern and western waters, is believed 
to be practicable, and within the means of the state, and its speedy 
completion will advance the prosperity and elevate the character 
of Pennsylvania; and by facilitating intercourse and promoting 
social interests will strengthen the bands of the Union: And 
whereas. There are important sections of the work which may* 
be immediately begun, without the danger of error; therefore. 
Resolved: 
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Section 1. That the commissioners appointed by the act entitled 
"An act to appoint a board of canal commissioners/' parsed the 
eleventh day of April, eighteen hundred and twenty-five, are 
heiieby authorized and empowered, in behalf of this state, imme- 
diately to locate and contract for making a canal and locks, and 
other works necessary thereto, from the river Swatara, at or near 
Middletown, to or near a point on the east side of the river Sus- 
quehanna, opposite the mouth of the river Juniata ; and from Pitts- 
burg to the mouth of the Kiskeminetas ; and also as soon as they 
shall deem it expedient and practicable, to construct a navigable 
feeder of a canal, from French Creek to the summit level at 
Conneaut lake, sufficient to convey at least two hundred and twenty- 
one cubic feet of water per second, and to survey and locate the 
route of a canal from thence to Lake Erie: provided, That if it 
shall be found necessary, in order to construct the said canals, to 
obstruct the navigation of either of the rivers Susquehanna and 
Allegheny, by dams or other means, that before such obstructions 
shall be authorized to be made, that the said commissioners shall 
cause to be made a means of navigation, in either or both of said 
rivers, equally safe and practicable as now exist in the said rivers. 

Section 2. That the said commissioners shall be authorized to 
appoint one or two of the board, as occasion may require, as acting 
commissioner or commissioners, who shall receive four dollars per 
day, each, while actually engaged in the superintendence of the 
works contemplated by this act, and which sum shall be in full of all 
compensation for services and expenses. 

Section 3. That the state treasurer for the time being shall, in 
addition to his official duties, act as treasurer to the board of canal 
commissioners ; and that said board shall have the power to appoint 
engineers, clerks, and other officers, toll gatherers and such other 
agents as they may judge requisite; and to agree for and settle 
their respective wages, and to establish reasonable toll. 

Section 4. That it shall be the duty of each and every acting 
canal commissioner, appointed in pursuance of this act, to super- 
intend the making and constructing of said canal, before entering 
upon the duties of his office, to enter into bond to the commonwealth, 
with at least two substantial freeholders as sureties, in the penal sum 
of fifty thousand dollars, conditioned for the faithful accounting 
of all moneys entrusted to him as canal commissioner, whenever and 
as often as he may be required to do so by law, or by concurrent 
resolution of the senate and house of representatives, or by the 
accounting officers of the treasury department; and the said bond 
shall be approved by the governor, and filed in the office of the secre- 
tary of the commonwealth. 

Section 5. That whenever the sum or sums of money paid* to 
any canal commissioner, shall amount to fifty thousand dollars, it 
shall not be lawful for the treasurer of the board to advance or 
pay to such canal commissioners, any further sum or sums of 
money, until he shall first have produced an account and vouchers, 
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to tlie accounting officers of the treasury department, showing the 
payment and expenditures of the money received by him. 

Section 6. That in order the better to guard against mistakes 
and losses, it shall be the duty of the acting canal commissioners 
respectively to .take, duplicate receipts for all sums of money which 
they may advance and pay to their engineers, contractors and 
agents, one whereof, in each and every case, shall be filed with 
the accounting officers of the treasury department ; and all contracts 
for the construction of any part of the improvements contemplated 
by this act, shall be made in writing, one copy of which shall be 
forthwith deposited with the state treasurer, and one copy shall be 
given to and retained by the contractor ; and at least thirty days 
notice shall be given in one or more of the newspapers printed in 
Philadelphia, Harrisburg and Pittsburg, respectively, and in such 
other newspapers as may be deemed expedient by the canal com- 
missioners, or a majority of them,, of the time and place at which 
proposals will be received for entering into such contracts ; and no 
extra allowance shall in any case be mad^, for the performance of 
any such contract, beyond the sum stipulated therein. 

Section 7. That the location and dimensions of the said canals 
and locks shall be- determined by a majority of the board, with the 
approbation of a skilful engineer, and with the consent of the 
governor. 

Section 8. That it shall and may be lawful for the said board, 
or a majority of them, to agree with the owner or owners of any 
land through which the said canal is intended to pass, for the 
purchase, use, and occupation thereof, on behalf of the state; and 
in case of disagreement, or in case the owner or owners thereof 
shall be a feme coverte, under age, non compos, out of the state or 
county, on application to a justice of the county in which such land 
shall be, the said justice of the peace shall issue his warrant, under 
his hand, to the sheriff of the county, to summon a jury of eighteen 
inhabitants of his- county, not related to the parties, nor in any 
manner interested, to meet on the land to be valued, at a day to be 
expressed in the warranty not less than ten nor more than twenty 
days thereafter; and the sheriff, upon receiving the said warrant, 
shall forthwith summon the said jury, and when met, shall admi^iis- 
ter an oath or affirmation to every juryman who shall appear, being 
not less than twelve in number, that he will faithfully, justly and 
impartially value the land, and all damages the owner or owners 
shall sustain, by cutting the canal through such land, or the 
partial or temporary appropriation, use or occupation of such land, 
according to the best of his skill and , judgment ; and that in such 
valuation, he will not spare any person or persons, for favor or 
affection, or any person or persons grieve, for malice, hatred or 
ill-will; and in every such valuation and assessment of damages, 
the jury shall be, and they are hereby instructed to consider, in 
determining and fixing the amount thereof , the actual benefit which 
will accrue to the owner or owners from conducting the said canal 
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through, or erecting any of the said works upon his land, and to 
regulate their verdict therehy, except that no assessment shall 
require any such owner or owners to pay or contribute anything, 
where such benefit shall exceed, in the estimate of the jury, the 
value I and damages ascertained as aforesaid; and the inquisition 
thereupon taken, shall be signed by the sheriff and some twelve or 
more of the jury, and returned by the sheriff to the clerk or pro- 
thonotary of his county; and unless good cause be shown against 
the said inquisition, it shall be affirmed by the court and recorded ; 
but if the said inquisition should be set aside, or if, from any cause, 
no inquisition shall be returned to such court within a reasonable 
time, the said court may, at its discretion, as often as may be 
necessary, direct another inquisition to be taken, in the manner 
above prescribed ; and upon every such valuation, the jury is hereby 
directed to describe and ascertain the bounds of tlie land by them 
valued, and the quality and duration of the interest and estate in 
the same, required by the said board, for the use of the state, and 
their valuation shall be conclusive on all persons, and shall be paid 
for by the said board, to the owner or owners of the land, or his, 
her, or their legal representatives; and on payment thereof, the 
state shall be seized of such lands as of an absolute estate in per- 
petuity, or with such less quantity and duration of interest or estate 
in the same, or subject to such partial or temporary appropriation, 
use or occupation, as shall be required and described as aforesaid, 
as if conveyed by the owner or owners ; and whenever, in the con- 
struction of the said canal, or any of the works thereof, locks, dams, 
ponds, feeders, tunnels, aqueducts, culverts, bridges, or works of 
any other description whatsoever, appurtenant thereto, it shall be 
necessary to use earth, timber, stone or gravel, or any other mate- 
rial, to be found on any of the lands adjacent or near thereto, and 
the said board or their agent cannot procure the same for the works 
aforesaid, by private contract of the proprietor or proprietors, 
owner or owners ; or in case the owner or owners should be a feme 
coverte, non compos, or under age or out of the state or county, the 
same proceedings, in all respects shall be 'had, as in the case afore- 
mentioned, of the assessment and condemnation of the lands 
required for the said canal, or the works appurtenant thereto. 

Section 9. That every person actually engaged in laboring on 
any canal authorized by law, shall be exempt from doing militia 
duty in this state except in cases of insurrection or invasion, during 
the time when he is so actually engaged; and the certificates of 
the contractor, who shall employ such men, so liable to perform 
militia duty, in the performance of their contracts, shall be prima 
facie evidence of such engagement. 

Section 10. That the sum of three hundred thousand dollars 
be, and the same is hereby appropriated, to be paid by' the state 
treasurer, in such sums as shall be required for the execution of 
the work, which sums shall from time to time be paid into the hands 
of the acting canal commissioner or commissioners, by direction of 
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a majority of the board, and by warrant of the governor, subject to 
the provisions of the fifth section of this act. 

Section 11. That the commissioners aforesaid be, and they are 
hereby authorized, if they shall deem it proper and expedient, to 
agree with the president and managers of the Harrisburg canal, 
fire insurance and water company, for taking water from the canal 
herein provided to be made, from such point on the same, as shall 
be deemed by said commissioners least injurious to the said canal, 
and least likely to impede the navigation thereof, for supplying the 
borough of Harrisburg with water, and for propelling machinery. 

Section 12. That it shall be the duty of the canal commissioners, 
on or before the first Monday of February, in each and every year, 
to settle and account with the accounting officers of the treasury 
department, for all moneys by them received from the treasurer of 
the board; and it shall be the duty of the auditor general to report 
the settlement so made, to the legislature, as soon thereafter as 
may be, detailing the sums allowed by them to the engineers and 
agents respectively employed in the superintendence and construc- 
tion of said canal, and the works connected therewith. 

Appendix V. — Act of dth April, 1827 — Pamphlet Laws, Page 192'. 

An Act: To prpvide for the further extension of the Pennsyl- 
vania Canal. 

Section 1. That the board of canal commissioners are hereby 
authorized and required, in behalf of this commonwealth, as speed- 
ily as may be, to locate and contract for making a canal, locks, and 
other works necessary thereto, up the valley of the Juniata, from 
the eastern section of the Pennsylvania canal, to a point at or near 
Lewistown; also a canal, locks and other works necessary thereto, 
up the valley of the Kiskeminetas and the Conemaugh, from the 
western section of the Pennsylvania canal, to a point at or near 
Blairsville; and also a canal, locks and other works necessary 
thereto, up the valley of the Susquehanna, from the said eastern 
section of the Pennsylvania canal, to a point at or near the town 
of ^N'orthumberland, to be selected with due regard to the accommo-* 
dation of the trade of both branches of said river. And the said 
board shall also proceed to make or cause to be made, such examina- 
tions and surveys from Prankstown on the Juniata, to Johnstown on 
the Conemaugh, across the Allegheny mountain, as may enable them 
to determine in what manner, and by what kind of works, whether 
by the construction of a smooth and permanent road of easy grada- 
tion, or by a railway with locomotive or stationary engines or other- 
wise, the portage or space between the said two points may be passed 
so as to ensure the greatest public advantage. And the said board 
shall also cause further examinations, surveys and levels to be made, 
with a view of ascertaining the practicability and cost of an entire 
navigable communication between the West Branch of the Susque- 
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hanna and the Allegheny river. And such further examinations, 
surveys and levels as may be necessary to ascertain the location 
and costs of canals, locks and other works necessary thereto, on the 
respective routes following, to-wit: From ^Northumberland up 
the INorth Branch of the Susquehanna, to the state line; from 
the western section of the Pennsylvania canal, near the mouth of 
the Kiskeminetas to a point on Lake Erie, by the Allegheny river 
and 'French Creek, at or near the borough of Erie; and from the 
city of Pittsburg to the said point on Lake Erie, by the route of 
Beaver and Shenango, and shall make to the legislature, as soon as 
practicable, detailed reports accompanied with maps, plans and 
estimates of cost of the several routes to be examined and surveyed 
as aforesaid. 

Section 2. That before the commissioners shall determine on 
the location of the canal from the mouth of the Jimiata river to 
Miffin or Lewistown, they shall cause further examinations to be 
made on each side of the Juniata, by at least two of the most experi- 
enced engineers in the service of the board, in order to ascertain 
which side of the river is most favorable and most proper to be 
adopted for the construction of the canal; and a majority of the 
whole number of canal commissioners are hereby required to concur 
in the manner and place at which the said canal shall cross the 
Susquehanna, and if a majority of the said commissioners should 
decide in favor of crossing the Susquehanna by an aqueduct or a 
towing path bridge, they are hereby authorized to connect a 
bridge with it, should they believe the same practicable, and advan- 
tageous to the state. 

Section 3. That it shall be the duty of the board of canal com- 
missioners, to cause examination, survey, and estimate of the route 
for canal, and also for a railway, with locomotive or stationary 
engines, from Philadelphia, through Chester and Lancaster coun- 
ties, so as to connect by the nearest and most eligible route with the 
eastern section of the Pennsylvania canal ; and in addition thereto, 
to cause the necessary surveys, examinations and estimates to be 
made down the Brandywine river, to a point north of the Delaware 
state line; thence across the dividing ridge between said river and 
Chester creek, thence down the same to the river Delaware. And 
if it should be ascertained that the waters of the Brandywine cannot 
be diverted from their natural channel, then to make all the neces- 
sary examinations for a portage or railway across said ridge. And 
they shall also cause an examination or survey to be made, to ascer- 
tain the practicability and cost of forming a connection* of the North 
Branch of the Susquehanna and the Lehigh rivers, by means of 
canal or railway. And the canal commissioners shall also cause 
surveys and estimates to be made as soon as convenient, from the 
termination of the Pennsylvania canal at the mouth of the Swatara, 
down the east and west sides of the Susquehanna river to the Mary- 
land line, and make report to the next legislature, of the expense 
and practicability of extending the Pennsylvania canal to the inter- 
section of the Maryland line and the said river. 
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Section 4. That the board of canal conmiissioners are author- 
ized and required to commence operations on the feeder from 
French Creek, to the summit level at Conneaut lake; and to con- 
tract for so much as may be adapted to either of the routes in con- 
templation, for the purpose of connecting the Pennsylvania canal 
with Lake Erie. And the further sum of one hundred thousand 
dollars is hereby appropriated to carry into effect the provisions 
of this section, to be paid in like manner as is prescribed in the 
'eighteenth section of this act; and the said commissioners shall 
cause an examination to be ^ade, from the mouth of French Creek, 
by way of Waterf ord, to the bay of Presque Isle, and from Conneaut 
lake to Lake Erie. 

Section 5. That if it shall be foimd necessary in order to con- 
struct the said canals and works, to obstinict the navigation of the 
Susquehanna, the Juniata, the Kiskeminetas, or any of their navi- 
gable branches, by dams or other means, that before such obstruc- 
tions shall be made, the said commissioners shall cause to be made 
a means of navigation equally safe and practicable as now exists, 
at such place or places so to be obstructed. 

Section 6. That it shall be the duty of the board of canal com- 
missioners, during the ensuing summer, to cause examinations, 
surveys and estimates to be made along the valley of the Delaware, 
from Philadelphia, or from Bristol or any intermediate point 
between Bristol and the head of tide water to Carpenter's Point, 
with the view of ascertaining the most eligible mode of effecting a 
navigable canal communication, and the said commissioners shall 
report in like manner as is directed by law in relation to other 
canal routes. 

Section 7. That if after suitable examination as aforesaid, by 
competent engineers, it should appear to the board of canal com- 
missioners that a navigable canal can be constructed between a 
point at or near Philadelphia, or at Bristol, or any intermediate 
point between Bristol and the head of tide water, and a point at or 
near the borough of Easton, then, with the consent of the govern- 
ment, the board of canal commissioners are hereby authorized and 
required, in behalf of this commonwealth, during the ensuing 
season, to locate and contract for making a portion of said navigable 
communication, the expense of which shall not exceed one hundred 
thousand dollars, and such locks and other works as may be neces- 
sary thereto : provided. The average expense thereof shall not 
exceed twelve thousand dollars per mile; and the further sum of 
one hundred thousand doUare is hereby appropriated towards the 
accomplishment of the aforesaid object, to be paid in like manner 
as is provided for by the eighteenth section of this act : provided, 
That the existing natural navigation of the river Delaware shall 
not be obstructed or injured by the construction of said canal. 

Section 8. That if any person shall consider himself aggrieved, 
by reason of the canal passing through the lands of which he is 
owner, or by interfering in any manner with his rights of property, 
he may at the completion of the work thereupon, or within one 
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year thereafter, petition the court of quarter sessions of the county 
in which the damage has been committed, and the said court shall 
appoint five reputable citizens within the judicial district of which 
the said county is a part, and not residing in or inhabitants of the 
said county, whose duty it shall be, after being severally sworn or 
affirmed, to view the premises, and taking into consideration the 
advantages of said canal to the petitioner, report such damage, if 
any, as they or any three of them shall think the owner has sus- 
tained by re^on of said canal ; and in case the said viewers are of 
opinion that the petitioner has received no damage, or that the 
advantages derived from the canal are' sufficient compensation to 
the petitioner for any injury sustained by him, they will also report 
the same to the said court; for all which services the said viewers 
shall receive two dollars for every day employed, and three cents 
for every mile they shall necessarily travel in the performance of 
such service, the costs of such proceedings, wherever the viewers 
report no damage, shall be paid by the petitioner: and upon the 
approbation of the said court to the report of the said viewers, and 
the certificate of the prothonotary to the amount, the acting canal 
commissioner shall and he is hereby required to pay to the said 
petitioner the full amount of damages and costs assessed as afore- 
said: provided, That the petitioner shall be required to give 
reasonable notice to the nearest acting canal commissioner, of the 
time and place when and where the said viewers are to meet for the 
purpose aforesaid: and provided also, That the right to except to 
the report of said viewers, by either party, shall be and remain the 
same as is extended to reports of viewers for road damages, under 
the existing laws of this commonwealth : provided further, That in 
cases where small portions of private property are or may be in a 
great measure destroyed by the public works, and where, in the 
opinion of the commissioners, it would be more advantageous to 
purchase the land, than pay the probable amount of an assessment 
of damages, said commissioners are hereby authorized to purchase 
said lands on behaK of the state, and to sell the remainder not 
occupied by the canal, and convey to the purchasers respectively the 
estate and title thus acquired. And in cases where fences may be 
thrown down, fields laid open, or crops and gardens destroyed by the 
temporary occupancy of the ground in 'constructing the canal, the 
acting commissioner shall have power to settle with and pay the 
owner such damages as may be reasonable and just; not exceeding 
in any one case the sum of twenty dollars, without the approbation 
of the board. And said board is horeby authorized to make an 
amicable adjustment of any damages, whatever, sustained by the 
owner or owners of any land through which any canal or railroad 
to be made at the expense of the state, passes or is intended to pass ; 
and nothing herein contained shall be construed to prevent said 
board, or a majority of them, from agreeing with the owner or 
owners of any land, (through which any canal to be made at the 
expense of the state, passes or is intended to pass) for the purchase, 
use and occupation thereof, on behalf of the state. 
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Section 9. That the acting canal commissioners on each section 
of the canal respectively, be, and are hereby authorized to make 
such alterations as may appear to be expedient, in the route and 
location of any state, county, or township road, along which, or in 
the immediate vicinity whereof, the canal or any part thereof does 
or shall pass, and to lay out and open to such width as shall be 
necessary, so much of any of the said roads as shall be re-located; 
and such new route of any of the said roads shall be considered as 
a public highway, be supported and kept in repair as other high- 
ways in this commonwealth are supported and kept in repair; 
and so much of the route of any road as may be altered, shall be 
thereby vacated; and the said acting canal commissioners respec- 
tively, are hereby required to make a report of the alterations made 
in the route of any road, under the provisions of this section, to the 
clerk of the quarter sessions of the county wherein the said road is 
located; provided, That any person interested who may be dis- 
satisfied with the determination of said commissioners, shall have 
the right of appealing by petition, to the board of canal commission- 
ers, whose determination thereon shall be final. 

Section 10. That the canal commissioners be and they are 
hereby required, during the ensuing year, to call upon and receive, 
or cause to be called upon and received, from all and every person 
or persons, as far as conveniently can be done, who are the owners 
of land, along or near the several proposed lines of canals, as pro- 
vided for in this act, acquittances or releases from any claim to 
damages, in case the said lines of communication shall pass through 
their lands, and for materials that may be taken to carry on the 
work. 

Section 11. That the commissioners are hereby required, as 
soon as may be convenient, to cause surveys and estimates to be 
made through the valleys of the Conodoguinnet, Yellow Breeches 
and Conocheague creeks, with a view to the connection of the rivers 
Susquehanna and JPotomac, by a canal, and make * report of the 
practicability and probable expense thereof; and also to view and 
examine the ground from the west end of the Harrisburg bridge 
to the borough of Chambersburg, in the county of Franklin, and 
from the west end of Columbia bridge, through York and Grettys- 
burg, to Chambersburg, for the purpose of constructing a railroad, 
and make an estimate of the probable expense for constructing 
said railroad, and make report thereof to the governor, who is 
hereby required to lay the same before the legislature, on or before 
the first day of January, eighteen hundred and twenty-eight. 

Section 12. That the board of canal commissioners are hereby 
authorized and required, if they deem it necessary, previous to the 
location of that part of the canal from the eastern section to a 
point at or near ^Northumberland, on the West Branch, to cause a 
survey and exploration on the east side of the Susquehanna, from 
the end of the said eastern section, to a point opposite the town of 
^Northumberland. And the said board, after taking into view the 
relative advantages, facilities, costs of construction, and interest 
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of the commonwealtli, shall decide whether the said canal shall be 
located on the eastern or western side of the said Susquehanna 
river; or if said commissioners should be of opinion that any part 
of said canal could be carried along the eastern shore of the afore- 
said river, to any point between the end of the eastern section and 
a point opposite the town of Northumberland, they may so locate 
and contract for said canal and locks, and are authorized to pass to 
the other side of the river at any point they may deem proper, in 
the manner now contemplated of passing the river at or near the 
mouth of the Juniata. 

Section 13. That the canal commissioners be, and they are 
hereby authorized and required to examine the proposed route of 
the Schuylkill and Delaware canal, commencing in the vicinity 
of the United States Arsenal, upon the east bank of the Schuylkill, 
and terminating at the river Delaware, at the south of the Navy 
Yard, in the district of Southwark, in the county of Philadelphia, 
and make report to the legislature at its next session, whether the 
said route will form a necessary link in the line of the Pennsylvania 
canal, connecting the western waters with the river Delaware ; and 
if so, to furnish an estimate of the probable cost of constructing 
said canal. 

Section 14. That the provisions of the act entitled "An Act to 
provide for the commencement of a Canal, to be constructed at the 
expense of the State, and to be styled The Pennsylvania canal," 
shall be in force so far as they are applicable to this act; and so 
much of the laws relating to the Pennsylvania canal, as is incon- 
sistent with this act, is hereby repealed. 

Section 15. That the governor be and he is hereby authorized 
to borrow on the credit of the cotnmonwealth, a sum or sums in the 
whole not exceeding one million of dollars; and the said sum or 
sums so borrowed shall be paid to and vested in the commissioners 
of the internal improvement fund, to be applied by them in the 
manner and for the purposes hereinafter directed: provided, That 
no engagement or contract shall be entered into which shall preclude 
the commonwealth from reimbursing any sum or sums thu9 bor- 
rowed, at any time after the expiration of twenty-three years from 
the first of December next. 

Section 16. That the governor be and is hereby authorized to 
cause to be instituted, certificates of stock, signed by the auditor 
general, and countersigned by the state treasurer, setting forth that 
they pertain to the canal loan, for the sum so borrowed by virtue 
of this act, or for any part thereof, bearing an interest not exceed- 
ing five per cent, per annum, and reimbursable as aforesaid, which 
stock thus created, shall be transferable on the books of the auditor 
general, or at the Bank of Pennsylvania, by the owner or owners 
of the same, his, her or their attorney, and new certificates of the 
same shall be issued by the auditor general and state treasurer, to 
the new holder or holders; and it is hereby further declared, that 
it shall be deemed to be a good execution of the said power to 
borrow, for the governor of this commonwealth to cause the said 
certificates of stock, or any part thereof, to be sold. 
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Section 17. That there shall be paid by the state treasurer, to the 
commissioners of the internal improvement fund, during the current 
year, and during each and every year from and after the first day of 
December next, out of the receipts of duties on auctions, .such sum or 
sums as may be necessary to pay the interest on the loans authorized 
by this act. And the faith of the state is hereby pledged to estab- 
lish a sufficient revenue for making up any deficiency that may 
hereafter take place in the funds appropriated for paying the said 
interest. 

Section 18. That it shall be the duty of the commissioners of 
the internal improvement fund, to cause to be paid out of the 
moneys borrowed in pursuance of the fifteenth section of this act, 
such sum or sums as shall be necessary for the completion of the 
two divisions of the Pennsylvania canal already located, as well as 
such other sum or sums as may be necessary for the prosecution of 
the canals and public works authorized to be constructed by this act. 
And all such sums shall be drawn and accounted for according to 
the provisions of an act entitled "An act to provide for the com- 
mencement of a canal, to be constructed at the expense of the state, 
and to be styled the Pennsylvania canal," passed the twenty-fifth 
day of February, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-six ; and 
also an act entitled "An act authorizing a loan ior the commence- 
ment of the construction of the Pennsylvania canal and for other 
purposes," passed the first day of April, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-six. 

Section 19. That the state treasurer for the time being shall 
be the treasurer of the internal improvement fund, and shall per- 
form all the duties pertaining thereto, and all such moneys belong- 
ing to the said fund, as the commissioners of said fund may deem 
proper, shall be deposited in the Bank of Pennsylvania, subject to 
their drafts. 

Section 20. That in case any contract for work on the canals 
authorized by this act, shall be forfeited or abandoned by the con- 
tractor or contractors, the acting canal commissioners may re-let 
the same, without giving notice in the newspapers, as required by 
the sixth section of the act passed the twenty-fifth day of February, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-six, entitled "An act to, provide for the 
commencement of a canalj, to be constructed at the expense of the 
state, and to be styled the Pennsylvania canal." 

Appendix VI. — Financial Statement of the Puhlic Worlcs, 
Statement of the cost, revenues and expenditures of the several 
finished lines of Canals and Eailroads of the State Works of Penn- 
sylvania for each financial year, from their opening until disposed 
of to an Incorporated Company.* 

* As to just what is meant in the foUowing tables by "Original Cost," "Cost" 
and '^Expenditures" refer to pages 228 and 238-9. 
Trans. Conn. Acad., Vol. XIII. 20 Nov., 1907. 
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Main Line. 




1. 


Philadelphia 


and Columbia . 




Original 


cost, $3,330,127.65. 


Cost, 


Year 


Revenue 


Expenditure 




Year 


1833 


$ 5,003 


None 




1846 


1834 


40,240 


(( 




1847 


1835 


183,610 


$163,691 




1848 


1836 


260,658 


288,389 




1849 


1837 


353,566 


403,997 




1850 


1838 


390,636 


197,201 




1851 


1839 


389,974 


264,287 




1852 


1840 


445,552 


550,238 




1853 


1841 


411,537 


339,170 




1854 


1842 


345,082 


340,208 




1855 


1843 


369,496 


288,503 




1856 


1844 


416,318 


261,382 




1857 


1845 


418,502 


209,596 







Railroad. 
$5,277,278.00. 
Revenae 
$488,243 
564,356 
554,191 
571,589 
621,576 
653,268 
820,640 
716,242 
821,525 
857,059 
953,034 
648,655 

$12,300,552 
7,509,846 



Expenditure 
$219,752 
246,377 
261,409 
322,904 
340,804 
338,959 
320,887 
422,631 
390,761 
442,138 
448,557 
368,101 
79,906* 

$7,509,846 







2. Eastern Division 


of Canal, 






Original 


cost, $1,347,014.40. 


Cost, 1 


n,737,285.00. 




Year 


Revenue 


Expenditure 


Year 


Revenue 


Expenditure 


1830 


$ 10,356 


$ 7,761 


1845 


$117,363 


$25,593 


1831 


17,685 


10,895 


1846 


126,725 


69,983 


1832 


20,599 


8,688 


1847 


160,653 


46,844 


1833 


49,737 


19,633 


1848 


161,856 


21,953 


1834 


79,260 


18,657 


1849 


196,456 


43,616 


1835 


142,854 


19,274 


1850 


190,596 


31,941 


1836 


158,971 


16,472 


1851 


117,723 


60,626 


1837 


136,379 


49,300 


1852 


129,708 


46,773 


1838 


122,746 


94,938 


1853 


141,854 


63,183 


1839 


166,564 


32,142 


1854 


133,726 


51,294 


1840 


165,383 


63,403 


1855 


132,048 


69,448 


1841 


140,188 


35,188 


18p6 


151,664 


54,577 


1842* 


117,189 


27,884 
30,693 


1857 


55,632 


43,351 


1843 


108,748 








1844 


152,969 


27,485 
of Revenue 




$3,405,632 
1,071,595 


$1,071,595 




...$2,334,037 





•Damages by sparks from locomotives. 
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S, Juniata Division of Canal. 
Original cost, $3,036,290,131. Cost, $3,575,966. 



Year 


Revenue 


Expenditure 


1830 


None 


$ 17,323 


1831 


$ 4,492 


53,172 


1832 


7,205 


31,645 


1833 


15,331 


34,303 


1834 


56,139 


35,298 


1835 


70,078 


41,722 


1836 


56,862 


33,971 


1837 


79,486 


46,865 


1838 


71,327 


38,874 


1839 


75,140 


41,818 


1840 


106,327 


111,772 


1841 


88,178 


53,660 


1842 


87,838 


88,385 


1843 


87,708 


58,363 



Year 


Revenue 


Expenditure 


1844 


$88,649 


$ 53,210 


1845 


70,379 


63,773 


1846 


78,007 


52,755 


1847 


67,312 


59,957 


1848 


61,164 


224,439 


1849 


68,793 


94,544 


1850 


68,000 


93,246 


1851 


63,484 


93,940 


1852 


65,002 


89,186 


1853 


59,478 


100,356 


1854 


49,327 


90,112 


18.55 


48,383 


85,493 


1856 


45,487 


85,115 


1857 


21,552 


94,535 
338,108* 




$1,661,218 


$2,305,942 
1,661,218 

.$ 644,724 



J^. Allegheny Portage Railroad. 
Original cost, $1,634,357.69. OD«st, $2,708,672. 



Year 


Revenue 


Expenditure 


Year 


Revenue 


Ex-pendiiure 


1834 


None 


$ 5,482 


1846 


$200,343 


$130,321 


1835 


$ 97,740 


98,744 


1847 


232,587 


160,290 


1836 


153,171 


132,538 


184§ 


219,143 


220,181 


1837 


148,523 


158,038 


1849 


218,470 


205,702 . 


1838 


153,069 


148,648 


1850 


242,521 


329,025 


1839 


151,330 


141,857 


1851 


234,532 


.341,325 


1840 


167,266 


267,333 


1852 


210,011 


336,007 


1841 


145,435 


133,799 


1853 


224,627 


507,508 


1842 


116,.349 


120,175 


1854 


78,025 


338,391 


1843 


175,476 


159,920 


1855 


18,150 


256,458 


1844 


169,603 


208,137 


1856 


20,047 


193,804 


1845 


160,212 


189,757 • 


1857 


11,982 


82,850 
23,951 1 



$3,648,611 $4,890,241 
3,648,611 



Excess of Expenditure $1,241,630 

♦Cost of repairing the Huntingdon breach of 1838. 
f Damages by sparks from •locomotives. 
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5. Western Division of Canal, 

Original cost, $2,758,917.71. Coet, $3,173,434. 

Year Revenue Expenditure Year Revenue Expenditure 

1830 $ 16,393 $ 55,642 1844 $116,322 $43,626 

1831 12,999 66,901 1845 144,580 18,839 

1832 9,313 144,323 1846 141,497 27,160 

1833 25,437 69,631 1847 206,614 26,258 

1834 60,746 83,608 1848 188,296 66,325 
1836 103,390 59,754 1849 183,412 63,762 

1836 123,228 30,163 1850 219,908 44,403 

1837 132,523 75,769 1851 160,055 69,611 

1838 108,760 63,838 1852 127,064 64,376 

1839 146,480 23,941 1853 161,278 78,975 

1840 123,356 92,937 1854 96,407 75,309 

1841 117,049 43,743 1855 62,577 72,294 

1842 87,218 25,952 1856 52,741 58,322 

1843 99,603 22,098 1857 24,442 50,913 

$3,048,578 $1,597,372 
1,697,372 

Excess of Revenue $1,451,206 

6. Summary of Main Line. 

Original cost $12,106,707.48^ 

Cost 16,472,635.00 

Revenue 24,064,591.00 

Expenditure 17,374,996.00 

Excess of Revenue $6,689,595.00 
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Lateral Canals. 

i. Delaware Division of Canal, 

Original cost, $1,238,027.69. Cost, $1,543,763.00. 



Year 


Revenue 


Expenditure 


1830 


None 


$ 9,365 


1831 


$ 899 


76,525 


1832 


8,043 


51,715 


1833 


44,825 


78,354 


1834 


57,135 


46,049 


1835 


56,281 


27,493 


1836 


57,175 


40,630 


1837 


90,155 


28,096 


1838 


72,133 


39,782 


1839 


98,240 


82,410 


1840 


111,735 


85,759 


1841 


64,975 


109,339 


1842 


73,228 


145,493 


1843 


109,845 


17,506 


1844 


114,556 


49,044 



Year 


Revenue 


Expenditure 


1845 


$111,452 


$39,951 


1846 


164,203 


44,019 


1847 


164,153 


16,187 


1848 


180,223 


19,539 


1849 


202,505 


28,053 


1850 


200,719 


43,265 


1851 


256,213 


49,357 


1852 


260,037 


40,697 


1853 


247,919 


86,847 


1854 


377,663 


75,979 


1855 


392,673 


71,091 


1856 


349,922 


83,159 


1857 


224,329 


60,730 


1858 


32,141 


26,117 




$4,123,377 


$1,573,560 




1,573,560 





Excess of Revenue $2,549,817 

2. Susquehanna Division of Canal. 

Original cost, $1,039,257.00. Cost, $1,039,257.00.* 

Year Revenue Expenditure Year Revenue Expenditure 

1830 None $ 8,379 1845 • $21,214 $26,514 

1831 $ 2,215 16,322 1846 23,632 43,513 

1832 5,748 65,056 . 1847 25,909 18,944 

1833 7,671 77,094 1848 26,262 15,230 

1834 16,431 43,278 . 1849 27,264 11,646 

1835 16,083 12,967 1850 26,073 14,406 

1836 13,029 2,156 1851 32,422 23,368 

1837 16,296 10,321 1852 33,549 32,077 

1838 20,791 17,702 1853 38,928 25,620 

1839 22,269 4,201 1854 42,236 27,747 

1840 30,129 32,886 1855 75,623 39,664 

1841 26,692 17,084 1856 64,662 46,234 

1842 17,460 42,436 1857 69,368 52,978 

1843 ^ 10,775 22,001 1858 6,712 25,114 

1844 ' 19,652 32,704 



$724,092 $806,640 
724,092 



Excess of Expenditure $ 82,548 

*See Rep. Canal Commissionjers^ in J. H. Rep., 1830-1, II, p. 164. 
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S, 


North Branch Division of Canal. 






Original 


cost, $1,398,412.77. 


Cost, $1,623,117.00. 




Year 


Revenue 


Expenditure 


Year 


Revenue 


Expenditure 


1830 


None 


$ 15,277 


1845 


$ 80,219 


. $35,060 


i831 


it 


49,067 


1846 


89,269 


30,347 


1832 


(( 


27,654 


1847 


124,184 


36,279 


1833 


$ 3,416 


23,217 • 


1848 


120,842 


11,505 


1834 


3,915 


48,083 


1849 


116,552 


22,182 


1835 


5,721 


24,662 


1850 


102,026 


26,233 


1836 


9,824 


9,528 


1851 


149,683 


26,497 


1837 . 


10,850 


13,412 


1852 


136,621 


28,962 


1838 


8,816 


15,903 


1853 


234,590 


26,889 


1839 


10,181 


11,810 


1854 


225,972 


45,245 


1840 


14,165 


110,079 


1855 


251,992 


47,699 


1841 


29,669 


79,425 


1856 


270,355 


53,293 


1842 


39,590 


84,075 


1857 


162,081 


57,377 


1843 


33,094 


28,814 


1858 


17,321 


26,573 


1844 


51,031 


29,234 









$2,301,979 
1,044,381 



$1,044,381 



' 




4. West Branch 


Division. 








Original 


cost, $1,580,351.84. 


Cost, $1,833,183.00. 




Year 


Revenue 


Expenditure 


Year 


Revenue 


Expenditure 


1830 


None 


.$ 2,166 


1845 


$29,477 


$15,802 


1831 


it 


21,270 


1846 


45,156 


22,762 


1832 


" 


25,866 


1847 


43,329 


18,989 


1833 


C( 


28,116 


1848 


38,578 


68,827 


1834 ' 


It 


30,158 


1849 


43,820 


70,247 


1835 


$ 6,496 


26,000 


1850 


42,500 


31,672 


1836 


3,992 


36,116 


1851 


52,642 


30,398 


1837 . 


4,708 


32,443 


1852 


55,951 


33,844 


1838 


9,300 


39,199 


1853 


68,329 


54,206 


1839 


12,852 


19,834 


1854 


62,816 


29,798 


1840 


28,003 


72,926 


1855 


86,961 


36,109 


1841 


24,952 


57,782 


1856 


91,688 


29,249 


1842 


16,043 


38,663 


1857 


64,035 


87,068 


1843 
1844 


18,518 
29,689 


33,148 
30,768 


1858 


14,160 


30,269 



$892^995 



$1,043,695 

892,995 



Excess of Expenditure $ 150,700 
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5. Beaver Division. 
Original cost, $481,282.98. Cost, $519,364. 



Year 


Revenue 


Expenditure 


1834 


$ 665 


None 


1835 


2,221 


$ 3,194 


1836 


504 


32,265 


1837 


1,784 


28,199 


1838 


1,202 


11,139 


1839 


2,032 


7,140 


1840 


3,192 


49,740 


1841 


6,379 


24,873 


1842 


6,580 


12,084 


1843 


6,076 


10,369 


1844 


6,536 


27,385 


1845 


1,251 


3,972 



$38,312 $210,360 

88,313 



Excess of Expenditure $172,048 

6. French Creek Division. 
Original cost, $734,662.06. Cost, $817,779.00. 



Year 


Revenue 


Expenditure 


1830 


None 


$ 2,060 


1831 


it 


None 


1832 


ct 


tt 


1833 


(t 


7,913 


1834 


$ 336 


17,539 


1835 


884 


19,100 


1836 


• 388 


30,229 


1837 


1,079 


19,065 


1838 


555 


10,107 


1839 


981 


4,060 


1840 


645 


16,263 


1841 


340 


8,383 


1842 


516 


4,585 


1843 


None 


2,692 


1844 


(( 


796 


1845 


97 


1,219 



$5,820 $143,912 

5,820 



Excess of Expenditure $138,092 
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7. Summary of Lateral Canals. 

Original cost $6,471,994.34 

Cost 7,376,463.00 

Reveaiue , 8,086,575.00 

Expenditure 4,822,548.00 

Excess of Revenue $3,264,027.00 



Here follow statements of certain costs or expenditures on account 
of the public works not included in the foregoing tables. (See p. 239.) 

Unfinished Improvements. 

North Branch Extension of C^nal $4,681,542 

West " " *•' 353,575 

Erie Extension of Canal 3,196,149 

Wioonisco Canal 393,441 

Allegheny Feeder 31,692 

Gettysburg Extension of Railroad 682,846 

Total $9,339,145 



Board of Canal Commissioners. 

1830 $ 3,590 1845 $5,163 

1831 4,974 1846 5,042 

1832 6,001 1847 5,056 

1833 5,740 1848 5,467 

1834 6,077 1849 4,930 

1835 6,148 1850 6,397 

1836 . 4,075 1851 8,911 

1837 10,343 1852 8,569 

1838 6,363 18.53 7,790 

1839 2,036 1854 5,818 

1840 8,623 1855 7,230 

1841 17,276 1856 8,036 

1842 10,747 1857 8,240 

1843 4,445 1858 9,963 

1844 10,560 

Total $202,620 
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BoABD OP Appbaisebs OP Damages. 

1830 $ 192 

1831 663 

1832 495 

1833 1,837 

1834 " ... 90 

1835 3,786 

1836 1,014 

1837 1,286 

1838 885 

1839 1,265 

1840 -. 3,650 

1841 .^ 828 

1842 ^ '. 960 

1843 634 

Total $17,585 

Collectors, Weighm asters and Lockkeepers. 

1830 $• 9,880 1845 $ 68,844 

1831 9,032 1846 68,127 

1832 . 22,232 1847 67,426 

1833 30,661 1848 73,177 

1834 41,722 1849 78,886 
1836 54,996 1850 83,305 

1836 54,674 1851 90,226 

1837 68,632 1852 95,539 

1838 65,566 1853. 96,870 

1839 ' 78,078 1854 95,897 

1840 79,571 1855 89,974 

1841 89,112 1856 119,239 

1842 80,796 1857 70,393 

1843 69,557 1858 13,224 

1844 63,882 

Total $2,109,518 

Exploratory Surveys. 

1825 $ 6,351 

1826 6,576 

1827 ". 15,033 

1828 • 29,B81 

1829 19,638 

1836 500 

1837 16,745 

1838 2,288 

1839 15,826 

1840 44,999 

. Total $157,837 
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Recapitulation. 

Condensed tabular view of the financial operations of the state works of 
Pennsylvania covering the whole period of state ownership. 



LINES. 



Cost. 



Columbia and Philadelphia Railroad. 

Eastern Division of Canal 

Juniata Division of Canal 

Allegheny Portage Railroad 

Western Division of Canal 



$ 5,277,378 $12,300,552 
l,737,285i 3,405,632 



Main Line. 



Delaware Division of Canal 

Susquehanna Division of Canal _ 
North Branch Division of Canal 
West Branch Division of Canal _ 

Beaver Division of Canal 

French Creek Division of Canal. 



$16,472,635 

1,543,763 
1,039,257 
1,623,117 
1,833,183 

519,364 

817,779 



Lateral Lines. . 
Finished Lines. 



$ 7,376,463 



Unfinished Improvements 

Board of Canal Commissioners 

Board of Appraisers of Damages. 

Collectors, Weighmasters and Lockkeepers 

Exploratory Surveys. 

Old Claims on Public Works (1859) 

Amount received at State Treasury for sale 
of public property belonging to the State 
Works previous to the sale of the main 
line, together with amount received from 
canal fines, and not included in the fore- 
going tables of revenues 



Bills clearly chargeable to the public im- 
provements but included in accounts for 
State printing, at least 



Paid for use of patent rights. 



Revenue. 



3,575,966 
2,708,672 
3,173,434 



$24,064,591 

4,123,377 
724,092 

2,301,979 
892,995 

38,312 

5,820 



$23,849,098 

9,339,145 

101,310 

17,585 

157,837 



1,661,218 
3,648,611 
3,048,578 



$ 8,086,575 



$32,151,166 
2,432 



Expendi- 
ture. 



7,509,846 
1,071,595 
2,305,942 
4,890,241 
1,597,372 



$17,374,996 

1,573,560 

806,640 

1,044,381 

1,043,695 

210,360 
143,912 



$ 4,822,548 



$22,197,544 

101,310 

2,109,518 

10,650 



Amount paid for engraving plates and print 
ing bonds, advertising loans, counsel fees, 
and other incidental items regarding the 
internal improvements (approximately). 



Amount received for works sold, 

(a) Main Line . . _ 

(b) Lateral Lines 
Amount paid for interest on loans pertaining 

to the improvements including premiums 
on specie funds and interest to domestic 
creditors __ 



Totals. 



$33,464,975 



{501, yoo 


33,803 




6,400 




12,000 


$32,505,553 


$24,471,225 


7,500,000 
3,781,000 






43,675,034 


$43,786,553 


$68,146,259 
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Appendix VII. — Tables of Loans, 

Table 'A' shows the loans of Pennsylvania and under what laws 
negotiated from the commencement of the internal improvement 
system, in 1826 until June, 1844; the rate of interest at which each 
was taken; and the premiums received. 

Table 'B' shows Jhe loans made by Pennsylvania from 1844 
until the sale of the public works. 

^A^ — Loans between 1826 and 18 J^., 



Loans. 


Amount. 


" Rate 
of Int. 

H 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

4 
5 
5 

\ 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 

6 


Premiums. 


Stock Loan, per act, April 1, 1826 

Stock Loan, April 9, 1827 


$ 300,000.00 

1,000,000,00 

2,000,000.00 

490.000.00 

800,000.00 

225,000.00 

1,518,838.92 

2,200,000.00 

1,000,000.00 

487,034.46 

4,000,000.00 
250,000.00 
230,000.00 

2,483,161.88 

300,000.00 

75,000,00 

2,348,680.00 
300,000.00 

2,540,661.44 
530,000.00 
300,000.00 

2,265,400.00 
250,000 00 
144,900.00 
959,600.00 
350,000.00 
55,000.00 
20,000.00 
200,000.00 
200,000.00 
600,000.00 

1,200,000.00 
602,250.00 

1,280,000.00 

75,000.00 

100,000.00 

470,000.00 

50,000.00 

1,135,000.00 
220,000.00 

2,054,000.00 
870,000.00 
870,076.66 

1,946,215.65 
800,000.00 

22,335.06 

$40,118,154.07 


$ 10,875.00 
47,500.00 


Stock Loan. March 24, 1828 


Temporary Loan, April 14, 1828 

Stock Loan, Dec. 18, 1828 




Temporary Loan, Dec. 18, 1828 

Temporary Loan, April 22, 1829 

Stock Loan. April 22, 1829 




Temporary Loan, Nov. 17, 1829 




Stock Loan, per acts, Dec. 7, 1829 and 

Jan. 4, 1831 

Stock Loan, March 13, 1830 


220,000.00 


Temporary Loan, Jan. 1 2, 1831 


Temporary Loan, anticipating next loan. 
Stock Loan, March 21, 1831 


148,989.71 
18,000.00 


Stock Loan, March 30, 1831 . . _ 

Temporary Loan, March 9, 1832 


Stock Loan, March 30, 1832 


330,694.14 
45,270.00 

246,530.97 
74,200.00 


Stock Loan, April 5, 1832 

Stock Loan, Feb. 16, 1833 


Stock Loan , March 27, 1833 


Temporary Loan. Jan. 27, 1834 


Stock Loan, April 5, 1834 


99,249.62 


Temporary Loan, Jan. 17, 1835 .' 


Temporary Loan. Feb. 27, 1835 

Stock Loan, April 13, 1835 


115,343.92 


Temporary Loan, Jan. 22, 1836 


Temporary Loan, April 1, 1836 

Temporary Loan, June 10, 1836 

Temporary Loan, June 16, 1836 

Temporary Loan, April 14, 1838 

Temporary Loan, April 14, 1838 

Stock Loan, Jan. 26, 1839 


1,500.00 


Temporary Loan, Jan. 30, 1839 


Stock Loan, Feb. 9, 1839 




Temporary Loan, Mar. 14, 1839 




Stock Loan, Mar. 16, 1839 




Stock Loan, Mar. 27, 1839 


587.50 


Stock Loan, June 7. 1839. 

Stock Loan. June 27, 1839 


Temporary Loan, June 27, 1839 




Stock Loan, July 19, 1839 .. . _. 




Stock Loan, Jan. 23, 1840 




Stock Loan, April 3, 1840 

Stock Loan, June 11, 1840 




Stock Loan, Jan. 16, 1841 


37.50 


Stock Loan, for insane asylum, Mar. 4, 
1841 


Amount carried forward 


11,358,778.36 
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^ A'* — Loans between 1826 and ISJPt., — Continued, 



Loans. 



Amount. 



Ainoant brought forward 

Loan (Relief ), May 4, 1841. _ 

Stock Loan (Bank Charter), May 5, 1841 
Stock Loan (Bank Charter), May 6, 1841. 
Stock Loan for the Eastern Penitentiary 
per acts of Mar. 28, 1831 and April 9, 

1833 :..... 

Stock Loan for the Union Canal Company 
per acts of Mar. 1, 1833 and Dec. 16, 
1833 .^ 

Certificates of Stock for interest due Aug. 
1, 1842, per act, July 27, 1842 

Certificates of Stock for guaranty of inter- 
est due Bald Eagle and Spring Creek 
Navigation Company, per act of July 
27,1842 

Certificates of Stock for interest due Dan- 
ville and Pottsville Railroad Company, 
per act of July 27, 1842 

Certificates of Stock for interest due Feb. 
1 and Aug. 1, 1843, per act, Mar. 7, 1843 

Stock Loan for funding of interest certifi- 
cates and other purposes, April 29, 1844 

Certificates of Stock for interest, May 31, 
1844... 



$40,118,154.07 
2,220,264.68 1 



Rate 
of Int. 



Total.- $47,085,750.94 



569,503.50 

874,077.40 



120,000.00 

200,000.00 
866,625.53 

5,000.00 

15,000.00 

1,747,976.00 

I 

60,643.72; 

288,506.04 



6 



Premiums. 



$1,358,778.36 



$1,358,778.36 



All of the above temporary loans were promptly reimbursed so 
that none were outstanding in 1844. Usually they had been con- 
tracted in anticipation of long time loans. 

On January 6th, 1842, the amount of the state debt contracted 
solely for public works was $33,359,313. After this date the 
cause for the increase of debt is stated in each case. 

* B ' — Loans between 18 J/.^ and J858. 



Loans. 



Amount. 



Stock Loan for funding interest certificates, April 16, 

1845 I $5,000,000.00 



Rate 
of Int. 



Stock Loan, to renew charter loan, Jan. 22, 1847 
Stock Loan, for refunding relief notes, April 11, 1848. 
Stock Loan, to avoid Schuylkill inclined plane, April 

10, 1849 

Stock Loan to complete North Branch Extension, April 

2, 1852. ..-- 

Stock Loan, to. redeem State stocks, interest certificates, 

domestic creditor certificates, etc., May 4, 1852.. 
Stock Loan to redeem maturing bonds, April 19, 1853. 



Total. 



62,500.00 

149,838.45 

i 

400,000.00 

850,000.00 
I 

5,000,000.00 
500,000.001 



I 




5 
6 

6 

4i&5 

4&5 
5 



$11,962,338.45 
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Auction duties 206 

Bald Eagle side cut 199 

Bank, Middletown 236 

Bonk of the United States 204, 205, 214, 215, 217 

Banks 213, 224 

Baring Brothers and CJompany .• 216 

Blair's Gap ......;. 197 

Bridges 166 

Canal, Beaver division of 200 

Chenango, of New York 200 

Delaware division of 200, 236 

Eastern division of 197, 238 

Erie Extension of .200, 201, 235, 249 

Franklin branch of 200 

Juniata division of 197, 235, 238 

Mahoning 200 

Middlesex 177 

North Branch division of 199 

North Branch Extension 199 

Ohio and Erie 246 

Susquehanna division of 199, 236 

West Branch division of 199 

Western division of 197, 198, 235, 238 

Wiconisco 200, 231 

Canal ooanmissioners, board of, abolished 260 

board of, changed in organization 189 

board of, created 179 

duties of board of 180 

reports' of boards of 186, 189, 192, 193, 194, 209, 

231, 238, 240, 248, 249, 254. 

Canal convention at Harrisburg 180, 181, 184, 264, 266 

Canal loans 162, 209, 211, 219, 224, 226, 287, 288 

premiums on 211, 212, 213, 287, 28S 

rates of interest on 287-89 

Canal, revenues of 203, 277-84 

Canal tolls 201, 218, 224, 226 

Canals, contracts . for building 189, 192, 193, 195 

dimensions of 199 

operated in Pennsylvania now 261 

surveys for 159, 161, 191, 192, 193 

Chenango canal of New York 200 

Commissioners, board of 172 

Commissioners of Internal Improvement Fund 206, 209, 222, 227 
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Committee of Roada, Bridges, and Inland . Navigation, Report 

of 164, 171, 186 

Committee of twenty- four , , , . . , . 178, 181, 261 

Committee to investigate conduct of canal commissioners 236 

Committee to investigate expenditures 234, 235 

C/onewago falls 165 

Conneaut lake 200, 201 

Contractors, payments to, delayed : 210, 211 

Contracts, law governing the re-letting of 233 

letting of 231 

re-letting of 233, 234 

Corporations 166, 187, 188, 251 

Domestic creditors 221 

Erie canal... 153, 158, 167, 169, 170, 175, 177, 182, 260, 208, 227, 245, 246, 
247, 248, 251. 

Erie canal company of Pennsylvania 200, 249 

Erie canal, cost of 208 

policy adopted for financing 208 

tolls on 177 

Erie, Lake 151, 152, 158, 163, 171, 178, 179, 182, 200 

Expenditures, ordinary and extraordinary 239 

Financial embarrassment, 1839-44, causes of 224 

failure of State works recognized 222 

reform commenced 222 

statement of State works 228, 277-86 

French creek feeder 200, 249 

Improvement society 174, 176, 178, 181 

acting committee of 175, 181 

address of, to the citizens of the State 176 

Interest certificates 221, 222, 223 

defaulted 221 

fund ; . . . .207, 209, 210, 211, 212, 214, 218, 222, 225, 226 

payment delayed 216, 221 

resumed 223 

struggle to avoid defaulting 217 

Internal Improvement Fund 205, 208, 210, 211 

sources of 206 

Johnstown feeder 199 

Laborers 189 

Lateral works, summary of divisions of 199-201 

Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company 156, 157, 200 

Lehigh river 156 

Lehman, William 171 

Lewisburg side cut 199 
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Locks, dimensions of 199 

Loans, see tables of ' 287-88 

Log-rolUng 202, 203, 204, 215, 229 

Mahoning canal 200 

Main line, summary of divisions of 195-99 

Memorials to legislature '. . 158, 178,- 179, 261 

Middlesex canal 177 

Mifflin, Governor Thomas 168, 160 

Miners' Journal 182 

Mississippi river 151, 152, 168 

Monongahela Navigation CJompany 157 

National road 170 

New York, canal oommissioners of • 170 

canal fund of 208 

Ohio and Erie canal 246 

Packer, Governor 259 

Panic of 1837 216 

Penn, William 153, 160 

Pennsylvania canal company 267 

Pennsylvania, canals in, operated now 2G1 

Pennsylvania canal, first ground broken for 189 

Pennsylvania Bailroad Company chartered 252 

incorporated » . . 252 

Philadelphia, public convention of citizens of 178, 181 

Pollock, Governor 256, 258 

Porter, Governor 217, 218, 222, 227 

Railroad, Allegheny Portage 194, 197, 238, 248, 257, 260 

Baltimore and Ohio 230, 251, 252 

Gettysburg 195, 196, 230 

New Portage 198, 240 

Pennsylvania 253, .254, 256, 257, 260, 2G1 

Philadelphia and CJolumbia 193, 195, 196, 235, 238, 240, 257 

Philadelphia and Reading 155 

Sunbury and Erie , 285, 250 

West Philadelphia 196 

Railroads, inclined planes on 195, 196, 198 

motive power on 198 

Raystown feeder 197 

Relief notes 220 

Ritner, Governor 203, 217, 231 

Rittenhouse, David 161 

' Schuylkill Navigation Company 154, 155 

Sectional jealousies 201, 202, 230 

Shultze, Governor 172, 179, 185, 210 
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Society for improvemeat of roads and inland navigation 158, 160 

State debt 213, 218, 229 

State works abandoned 257 

cost of 174, 208, 222, 228, 229, 238, 240, 280, 286 

expenditures on 228, 229 

gross revenue of 228, 229, 286 

main line of, completed 195 

main line of, sold 256 

sale of . . . .218, 228, 245, 248, 250, 253, 264, 256, 257, 258, 259 

vote on sale of main line 250 

Stocks held by State, sale of ^21, 222 

Strickland, William 176, 180, 189 

report of 176 

Surplus revenue, distribution of 204, 217 

Susquehanna river 160, 170, 171, 172, 178 

Taxation 211, 212, 214, 217, 218, 219, 222, 225, 226, 227, 245, 253 

Tax laws of 1831 212, 219, 220, 225, 226 

Tax laws repealed 212, 215, 225 

Tolls, rates of established, and first collected 193 

Tonnage on Erie and Pennsylvania canals compared 248 

Tonnage, tax on 252, 253 

Transportation companies 247 

Tunnel, Staple Bend 198 

Turnpikes 165, 166, 184 

Union canal 165, 160, 163, 164 

United States Bank of Pennsylvania 214, 215, 216, 217, 224, 225 

failures of 217 

Ways and Means, committee on 211, 219, 227, 250, 261, 258 

West, canals of 167, 245 

canal routes to the 159, 173, 190 

growth of 167, 168 

Western trade, rivalry for . .159, 169, 174, 177, 183, 187, 246, 248, 261, 253 

Westward movement 160, 151 

Wiconisco canal 200, 231 

company 249 

Wilson, William Bender 243 

Wolf, Governor 211, 226 
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